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Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
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NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1. Any person who takesa paper regularly from 
the postoffice—whether directed to his name or anoth- 
er’s, or whether he has subscribed or not—is responsi- 
ble for the payment. 

2. If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may contin- 
ue to send it until payment is made, and collect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 
office or not. 

8. The courts have decided that refusing to take 
newspapers and periodicals from the postofiice, or re- 
moving and leaving them uncalled for, is prima facie 
evidence of intentional fraud. 











POETRY. 
" HALF AN HOUR BEFORE SUPPER. 


BY BRET HARTE,. 


“So she’s here, your unknown Dulcinea,—the lady 
you met on the train,— 

And you really believe she would know you if you 
were to meet her again?’’ 


“Of course,” he replied, “she would know me; there 
never was womankind yet 

Forgot the effect she inspired. She excuses but does 
not forget.’ 


‘‘Then you told her your love?” asked the elder; the 
younger looked up with a smile, 

“T sat by her side half an hour,—what else was I do- 
ing the while! 


“What, sit by the side of a woman as fair as the sun 
in the sky, 

And look somewhere else lest the dazzle flash back 
from your own to her eye? 


“No, I hold that the speech of the tongue be as frank 
and as bold as the look; 

And I held up herself to herself,—that was more than 
she got from her book.”’ 


“Young blood!” laughed the elder; “no doubt you 
are voicing the mode of to-day ; 

But then we old fogies, at least gave the lady some 
chance for delay. 


“There’s my wife—(you must know) —we first met on 
the journey from Florence to Rome. 

It took me three weeks to discover who was she and 
where was her home; 


“Three more to be duly, presented; three more ere I 
saw her again; 

And a year ere my romance began where yours ended 
that day on the train.”’ 


“Oh, that was the style of the stage-coach; we travel 
to-day by express; 

Forty miles to the hour,’”’ he answered, “won't admit 
of a passion that’s less,’’ , 


“But what if you make a mistake?’ quoth the elder. 
The younger half sighed, 

“What happens when signals are wrong or switches 
misplaced?” he replied. 


“Very well, I must bow to your wisdom,” the elder 
returned; “out admit 

That your chances of winning this woman your bold- 
ness has bettered no whit, 


“Why, you do not, at best, know her name. And 
what if I try your ideal 
With something, if not quite so fair, at least more en 


regle and real? 


“Let me find you a partner. 
you shall follow—this way. 

My dear, will you not add your grace to entreat Mr. 
Rapid to stay? 


Nay, come, I insist— 


“My wife, Mr. Rapid—Eh, what! Why, he’s gone,— 
yet he said he would come; 

Mow rude! I don’t wonder, my dear, you are prop- 
erly crimson and dumb!”’ 

—Atlantic Monthly. 





“EQUAL INCENTIVES TO STUDY.” 


In talking the other day with a college pro- 
fessor, who had given lectures to which half a 
dozen girls had been admitted, he expressed 
surprise that none of these girls had been will- 
ing to pass an examination in their studies. 
He proposed it to all; all declined but one. 
She said, very generously, as it seemed to me 
—that though she was not desirous of being 
examined, she would rather do it than have 
auy discredit tnrown on the class for want of 
it. 

The fact looked disereditable, perbaps, But 








when I asked him how many male students he 
had, who would go through an examination 
for the mere love of it—without the prospec- 
tive reward of college honors to pay them for 
their trouble,—he had no response to offer. 
He would, however, have given these pupils 
his “personal certificate,’’ he said. 

But I reminded him that his own universi- 
ty, in establishing these very lectures, had ori- 
ginally offered examinations and honors to 
those attending, without distinction of sex. 
That this offer turned out to have been made 
by the President without due authority, ane 
had afterwards been revokcd by the overseers, 
and dropped from the public announcements. 
That the young ladies who attended the lec- 
tures, having thus been virtually notified that 
they were not to be examined, were naturally 
unprepared for examination; and that to ask 
them, after such distinct and conspicuous 
snubbing, to go through the toil of an exami- 
nation, for no better reward than the unofficial 
certificate of an individual professor, was to 
ask what no half-dozen young men, under 
similar circumstances, would be likely to do. 
It was, in short, the old story,—to demand of 
women equal work for unequal pay. 

They order this matter, at least, differently 
in England. In one of the London Universi- 
ty announcements, it is said: ‘The result of 
exaninations held in this country and in 
America go far to prove the intellectual equal- 
ity of the sexes, in science as well as languages 
and literature, where equal advantages of 
training are enjoyed, and equal incentives to 
study are supplied.” There lies the point. 
Equal incentives! (The italics are mine.) 

Ido not know what these “American’’ ex- 
aminations can be, except those of our High 
Schools, which are usually equal for the sexes, 
and offer precisely equal incentives, whether 
these be medals orfliplomas. I have myself 
assisted repeatedly in such examinations, and 
have always found the girls te lo as well as 
the boys. But if, on any occasion, only the 
boys had been allowed the recognized reward, 
I should have expected the boys alone to ap- 
pear willingly for examination. When shall 
we have done expecting of a subordinate class 
—be it composed of negroes or of women—to 
do its share of the work and forego its share of 


the reward ? 
And as to the English arrangements, they 


are fortunately made by a race too solid to ex- 
pect women, any more than men, to live on 
air. In return for university examinations , 
university honors are given; they are not the 
same with the honors given to young men, 
but they are as public, as authoritative, as de- 
liberate, and they proceed from a source as 
high. They have a definite and recognized 
value to every woman engaged on a public or 
industrial career. Besides these, there are 
money prizes, steadily increasing, and doing 
something to repay the time and expense 
given to the preparation for the work. Cam- 
bridge (England) University, for instance, 
offers £40 to the best candidate in logic and 
Political Economy; and £25 (with free ad- 
mission to three courses of lectures in each 
term) for general excellence. The examina- 
tions at Queen’s College, Belfast, give £20 to 
the highest candidate, besides £5 to each in 
English history, English literature, and bota- 
ny and geology. The London examinations, 
apparently, give no money prizes, but they 
publish the names and places of education of 
those who pass successfully in Latin, French, 
natural philosophy and chemistry, and harmo- 
ny and counterpoint. Hitchin College for wo- 
men, now removed to Cambridge, offers “ex- 
hibitions” varying from £20 to £45 for those 
successful in the examinations. 

But when you point out these things to 
American professors, they hold up their hands 
in surprise and say, “Is it, then, money and 
honors that women wish? We thought it 
was knowledge.’ Undoubtedly it would be 
more in accordance with the ideal, if the love 
of study were the controlling impulse in all 
literary institutions. But since we find it 
necessary to add emulation, and rank, and 
prizes, and scholarships and fellowships, in 
case of young men, why should we put on such 
a lofty scorn of all those incentives for girls? 
The way in which men reason about women 
still recalls that touch of nature in the ‘Mill 


on the Floss’’ where Tom Tulliver makes his | 


sister draw lots with him for the pieces of tart, 
and when she gets the biggest, refuses to let 
her give it up to him, bue calls her a “greedy 
thing” when she eats it herself. T. W. H. 





THE WOMAN QUESTION IN ENGLAND. 


The Bishop of Manchester, England, recent- 
ly delivered an interesting address, painfully 
interesting, when officiating as chairman at 
the Annual Meeting of the Manchester and 
Salford Asylum for Female Penitents. He 
probed with a firm hand the social cancers of 
that densely peopled city. There is a tenden- 
cy amorg modern popular preachers and plat- 





form orators to prophesy pleasant things to 
the occupants of “well-cushioned” seats, 
to which the Bishop referred, and many of 
whom, the Bishop was informed, including 
‘‘wealthy merchants and married men,’’ were 
“known’’—we quote the Bishop’s words with 
reluctance—*‘to be not only frequenters of 
evil houses, but actually dealers in this very 
evil traffic.’ To the Bishop of Manchester 
the credit belongs of boldly denouncing these 
“comfortable” and ‘“‘respectable’’ hypocrites. 
“Men’s ordinary lives,” he observed, “were so 
immersed in ledgers and calicoes, that unless 
they had refined tastes they recreated them- 
selves, when the labors of the day were over, 
by vicious and sensual indulgences.” ‘*There 
was a special danger,” he added, “to rich com- 
mercial communities like ours in this direc- 
tion.’ While laying bare these festering sores 
in the body politic, his lordship pointed out 
that their growth was due, mot merely to the 
vicious propensities of wealthy citizens, but 
to the love of dress and amusements which 
exposes sO Many young wonmn to the wiles 
of these ‘‘respectable’’ and “comfortable” per- 
sons. The “tinsel” decorations of the Sun- 
day-school scholar, the immodest dresses 
flaunted by young ladies of fashion in the ball- 
room, the vast aggregations of young girls in 
milliner’s establishments without the siight- 
est moral ‘supervision,’ the eagerness of 
mothers to make good matches for their daugh- 
ters, which encouraged the advances of men 
with money but without character, the at- 
tractions of the casino and the dancing-saloon, 
all these were so many sources of “anxiety,” 
the Bishop said, with respect to “‘young wo- 
men who had not absolutely fallen.” 

The Bishop was pleading at the time for an 
institution which he described as intended for 
“the reclamation of penitents long steeped in 
sin.” Far be it from us to disparage these ex- 
cellent institutions, which happily abound in 
this Christian land. The statistics which his 
lordship gave as the results of the “Midnight 
Meeting Movewent” in Manchester were not, 
indeed, encouraging. Out of three hundred 
and fifteen fallen women received into that 
institution at the close of one of these mid- 
night meetings, only one remained. The rest 
had, it might be inferred from*the Bishop’s 
language, gone back to a career of vice. Sta- 
tistics show the difficulty of dealing satisfacw- 
rily with these unhappy women when once 
they have become hardened in sin. 

The managers of the institution proposed, 
in their report, to “provide accommodation 
for young women who had not absolutely fall- 
en, but who were giving much anxiety to their 
parents and friends.’ The Bishop of Man- 
chester made some caustic remarks upon this 
proposal. “So far as his own observation 
went, he thought that if they were to pro- 
vide accommodation for young women who 
bad not absolutely fallen, but who were giv- 
ing anxiety to their parents and friends, they 
would have to provide a home for twenty thou- 
sand young women in Manchester.” He based 
his statement upon the vicious propensities 
of wealthy men and the vanity of young wo- 
men, to which reference has already been 
made. It is difficult to see how the aggrega- 
tion of a number of these young women in one 
building would be likely to prevent their falling. 
So fussy a method of “fostering religious prin- 
ciples’? would be likely to increase the danger 
it was intended to avert. The experiment has 
been tried upon a large scale by the Church 
of Rome, and the results of the experiment 
have not been considered sufficiently satisfac- 
tory to induce Protestants to try it. Preven- 
tive institutions for boys and girls in danger, 
from the accident of birth, of falling into 
crime, are, of course, not open to these criti- 
cisms. The inmates of these institations 
would otherwise be exposed to wholly excep- 
tional and irresistible temptations withoutany 
fault of theirown. By being placed in such 
institutions they only get an equal chance of 


of homes for deserted mothers and their in- 
fants. The best means of restoring to their 
friends and to society, young women who 
have fallen, and, through falling, have become 
mothers, is by developing and fostering that 
love for their offspring which excites within 
their breasts a desire to live and earn a virtu- 
ous livelihood for the sake of their little ones. 
It is surprising how this love which God has 
implanted in every true woman opens up @ 
new world of hope and joy even in the breast 
of the mother of an illegitimate child. She 
has now a helpless being to provide for, some- 
thing to live for, some one to labor for, al- 
though her young affections have been almost 
crushed out by the heartless desertion of the 
man who won them only to betray her. But 
the obstacle which confronts her, and fills her 
with despair, is the impossibility of nursing 
the child and earning an honest livelihood at 
the same time. If she puts the child out to 
nurse the chances are that it will die. Her 
seducer has absconded; and even if she knew 
his whereabouts her natural modesty would 
restrain her from appearing before the magis- 
trates to obtain an affiliation order. It is at 
this moment that she hears of the existence 
of a home for deserted mothers and their in- 
fants. She applies for admission. She sat- 
isfies the Lady Superintendent that she 
has hitherto borne . an excellent character, 
that she has been the victim of a vile seducer, 
who, in the garb and with the manners of a 
gentieman, so fascinating to one in her station, 
induced her to abandon her friends and ac- 
company him to London, in order to contract 
with him a secret marriage there, She is al- 
lowed at first to remain tor some time in the 
Home, nursing her own child, and is brought 
under religious influences. Then, when she 
is able to return to work, the Lady Superin- 
tendent procures her a situation in a respec- 
table family, and her infant is put out to nurse 
with a decent couple, residing in the outskirts 
of London, carefully selected for the purpose 
by the Lady Superintendent, and periodically 
inspected by lady visitors, while any ailment 
that the little creature may suffer from is skill- 
fully treated by a confidential medical adviser. 
| The nurses who reside in town bring the iv- 
fants to the Home to be seen by the Lady Su- 
perintendent when they come to receive their 
weekly wages. The mothers of the infants, 
happy in their daily toil, in the consciousness 
that their infants are being cared for, cheer- 
fully contribute three fourths of the fee for 
maintaining the infants out of their hard-won 
earnings. Of all the systems hitherto adopt- 
ed for reclaiming the mothers of illegitimate 
children ana saving the lives of their offspring, 
this commends itself most to our common 
sense by its practical character, and we would 
gladly see the system more generally adopted. 
Great care, of course, is necessary, in the se- 
lection of deserving objects for admission to 
the Home. No woman who has fallen more 
than once ought to be admitted, as she is pret- 
ty sure to have become depraved if she bas 
fallen a second time, and her presence in the 
Home would contaminate its inmates. 

The Bishop of Manchester would be doing a 
good work if he founded such a home for desert- 
ed mothers and their infants in Manchester, 
We are not aware of the existence of such an in- 
stitution in that populous center. An excel- 
lent one exists in London, and deserves to be 
better known and more widely patronized. 
We allude to the “Refuge for Deserted Moth- 
ers and their Infants,” at the rear of the 
Foundling Hospital, No. 35 Great Coram 
Street. The system that we have described is 
there in full operation, under the superinten- 
dence of Mrs. Main, a lady who last year eli- 
cited the warm approval of Mr. Walpole, for 
the admirable manner in which she gave her 
evidence before the Infant Life Protection 
Committee, of which he was Chairman. A 
thousand young women have passed through 
the Home and been restored to society. Re- 





earning an honest livelihood with boys and | japses never occur. The mortality among the 
girls who are born of honest parents. If a | infants put out to nurse and inspected is al- 
young woman declines from the path of vir- | most nil. The gratitude of the young women 
tue into that of vice (as contradistinguished | to their benefactress is one of the must touch- 
from crime), the fault is generally, to some ex- ing incidents of the system, and the propor- 
tent at least, her own; and it is a remarkable | tion which their contributions bear to the to- 
and well-known fact that many of the wretch- | tal amount spent upon the infants’ maiute- 
ed beings who leap from the “Bridge of Sighs” | nance, is steadily, year by year, increasing. 


have been religiously educated by virtuous | 


parents. * 


The Eighth Annual Report shows that the 
| expense for infants at nurse last year was 


The Bishop of Manchester drew from the £668, and of this amount £488 was contrib- 
facts before him this practical conclusion: uted by the mothers out of their earnings. 
“Our only hope of doing anything effectual | These figures will illustrate the development 


towards the repression of this gigantic evil is 


| of the principle of self-help, which is so pleas- 


to pray that God’s grace may put into our | ing a feature of the system. ' 


hearts a determination to use whatever iiflu- | 


ence we possess on the side of purity.” Ex- 
cellent advice, of which his lordship’s lear- 
ers signified their hearty approval. 


. There is, however, one practical way of “re- | 


pressing this gigautic evil,” which has, as yet, 
been only tried upon a small scale, and that 
in London. We ref-r to the establishuent 


This system is evidently more practical than 
| that of trying to reclaim unhappy women con- 
| firmed in vice, or building refuges for “young 
| women who have not absolutely faller, but 
who are giviug much anxiety to their parents 
aud friends.” 

-An ounce of practice is worth a pound of 
theory. 





CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Rey. Miss Smiley assisted at a camp meet- 
ing on Long Island during July. 


Miss Carlotta Patti sailed for America with 
Maurice Strakosch, on the 16th inst. 


Six ladies will be admitted to the Wesleyan 
University, at Middletown, at the next term, 

Miss Alice Bird has twice been invited to a 
professorship in the Iowa Wesleyan Univer- 
sity. 

Miss Rye is on her way from Liverpool with 
another lot of model servant girls for the Ca- 
nadians, : 

Five young women were among the sixteen 
freshmen lately admitted to the University of 
Vermont. 


Mrs. Barnard, a lady of some journalistic 
experience, has become managing editor of 
the Washington Chronicle. 

Three ladies act as notaries public in Lowa. 
They are Miss Zoe Taylor, Miss E. C. Steb- 
bins, and Miss Laura A. Berry. 


“The charming Lotta” is abroad, diligently 
pursuing the study of French and music in 
the boarding school of a French convent. 


Young ladies will hereafter be admitted to 
the collegiate department of Griswold College, 
Iowa, on the sane terms as the young men, 

The Academy of Sciences at Philatelphia 
has elected a woman to full fellowship, and 
thsre is also a lady on one of its active com. 
mittees. 


After a competitive examination, Miss Car- 
rie S. Sheads has been promoted from a sec- 
ond to a first class clerkship in the Bureau of 
Statistics. 


Signora Aurelia Cinimo Falliero De Luna, a 
well-known Italian authoress, has established 
in Florence a semi-monthly newspaper, enti- 
tled the Cornelia, devoted to the advocacy of 
Woman's Rights and the promotion of the ed- 
ucation of Italian women. 


Mrs. Tator, the first woman lawyer on the 
Pacific coast, has been refused admission to 
the bar of Santa Cruz, California. All such 
exclusions are clearlyin violation of the Four- 
teenth Amendment, which guarantees equal 
civil rights to all American citizens. We hope 
Mrs. Tator will carry the case before the Su- 
preme Court. 


The following is an old recipe for the choice 

of a wife for old bachelors :— 

As much of beauty as preserves affection, 

Of modest diffidence as claims protection ; 

A docile mind, subservient to correction, 

A temper led by reason and reflection, 

And every passion kept in due subjection ; 

Just faults enough to keep her from perfection ; 

Find this, my friend, and then make your se- 
lection! 

Dejazet, who has entered upon her seventy- 
fifth year, is drawing crowds nightly at Mar- 
seilles, to see her in the plays of ‘Monsieur 
Garat’’ and “Gentil Bernard.”’ She dances, 
say the French critics, with the most elegant 
dexterity. After this the fame of Ninon del’ 
Enclos sinks into insignificance, and all that 
has been said about the fount of perpetual 
youth ceases to be fabulous. 


The marriage of Mile. Christine Nilsson, the 
famous Swedish cantatrice, took place in 
Westminster Abbey, July 27. The nuptials 
were celebrated with much grandeur and mag- 
nificence. A very distinguished and fashiona- 
ble assembly witnessed the ceremonies. The 
bridegroom is reported to be very wealthy. 
At the conclusion of the festivities the newly 
married couple set off on their weddiug tour. 

Miss Matilda Phillips’s debut in Milan at 
the Possati as Cenerentola is thus spoken of 
by the correspondent of the London Orches- 
tra:— 

The performance was a complete success 
for all tbe artists, but more especially for Miss 
Phillips, whose fine voice, cultivated style, 
anu uncommon agility procured for her con- 
tinuous and hearty applause. The character 
too, is more adapted to this lady than that o 
Isabella or Rosina, as being more serious, 
No one cap doubt that a brilliant future is be- 
fore this young artist, and ere long the doors 
of the’ principal European theatres will be 
open to her. 

When Mrs. Sydney Smith married, the 
young couple had no ready cash wherewith to 
furnish their modest home, but, by good luck, 
Mrs. Sydney had inherited a splendid pearl 
necklace. They took it to Hamlet—then the 
Tiffany of London—and were hugely delight- 
ed to exchange it for crisp bank notes amount- 
ing to $2,500. Years after, when the smiles 
of fortune had amply descended on them, 
Mrs. Sydney was making a purchase at Ham- 
let’s, when her eye’ lit on a spleudid pearl 
necklace. “‘I knew every bead at once,” she 
said. The price was demanded. The jeune 
elegant who was serving her took it lightly up, 
ana replied, as though it was the merest trifle, 
“Fifteen hundred guineas, madam.” Such is 
the slender margin which the leviathans of 
jewelers reserve to themselves against joss. 
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WHAT I KNOW ABOUT BARN BUILDING. 


Why do people in the country build such 
large houses? Have you never asked yourself 
that question? I have, a hundred times. 

The general plan fora country house is this: 
a large hall, two large square rooms on either 
side, a 20x25 sitting-room, two bedrooms open- 
ing into the sitting-room, a hotel dining-room 
beyond, a large kitchen, following which are 
cheese-rooms, pantries and fifty or sixty feet of 
shed to attach the whole to the barn, to say noth- 
ing of eight or ten chambers to clap the climax. 
The cooking-stove, in summer, gets pushed into 
the shed, and in winter, never returns further 
than the kitchen. The kitchen in summer is 
dining-room, and in winteris both. Really, the 
only part ofthe house occupied by the family, 
either sum mer or winter, is the kitchen and 
woodshed, except at Thanksgiving, when the 
whole house gets warmed up, and six or eight 
weeks in summer, when the house is opened 
for the city relatives, who are too poor to go 
to Saratoga or the mountains,and come to 
board cheap at the farm-house. The paint 
wears off the front side of the house, the 
blinds begin to rattle, the moths gnaw the car- 
pet in the great front chamber, and the paper 
molds, before the inhabitants of the woodshed 
are aware of it. By this time, they are all in- 
terested in a new addition to the barn, or a 
slice on the woodshed, and can’t stop to repair 
the front side. So in course of time, you see 
the buildings that started near the road re- 
treating out into the meadow, tumbling down 

infront and being built up in the rear. 

Uncle John never built a large house to 
tumble to pieces, or a woodshed to live in, but 
instead, he has built water-wheels, machine- 
shops, file-shops, all of which are now in ruins. 
He has taken piles of newspapers, which Aunt 
Hannah has put under her carpets, and 
bought books of every traveling agent that 
ever came along; has talked when other men 
worked ; has never got rich because his mind 
has been too full of invention, and the doings 
cf the world at large, to concentrate itself 
upon a savings-bank, and compound interest 
at ten per cent. 

Uncle John’s last failure was in experi- 
menting in “lightning fly exterminator.””’ A 
fellow with a carpet-bag made his appearance 
one noon, as the family were at dinner; he 
displayed his goods; sheets of illustrated 
brown paper—five great flies in the last ago- 
nies of death. Uncle John purchased ten 
cents’ worth, put it in a plate of water, and 
invited the flies to walk in. They lool.ed at 
it, walked round the edge of the plate, smelt 
of it, and triumphantly flew away. One dead 
fly was thrown in; this soon flew away, a well 
fly. Uncle John silently watched operations, 
probably calculating how he would some day 
make a geruine article of this sort, which 





would be of value to the world, if not of pro- 
fit to him. 


I have learned this; all men have a certain | tle shall get, not only the sunlight, but the 
amount of character to express, country men | moonlight ; they shall have the comfort of 
display itin large houses and barns, country wo- looking into each other’s faces, inspecting their 
men in cleanly scrubbed floors, and “riz” cake. | foud, watching the beautiful snow-storm with- 


It is true there is little individuality shown in 
these buildings and “‘riz’’ cakes, for they all | 


look exactly alike, but then the men and wo- | ‘hem cows of good nature and kind dispo- | 
men look alike. There is a church in Boston | sitions. 


very dear to me, because it resembles the pas- 
tor. 
wilds of Africa, so full is it of that man’s char- 
acter. He did not drive the nails, but he 
planned it, looked at it, talked and thought | 
about it, till it stands a stone image of his pe- 
culiar self. 

Uncle John’s old barn leaked at the top and 
sides, had holes where all the eats and dogs 
in the neighborhood could enter; the doors | 





were nearly hingeless; the floors were dan- | tending to teach the cattle to read, but he is 


gerous; still Uncle John did not appear anx- 


jous. The “looks of the thing” would probably | €wspapers, and precious clippings of politi- 


never have started him towards a new barn, 
but last winter, “Posy Ears,’’ a pet cow, got 
sick. He doctored her, and one day came in 
and asked Aunt Hannah for avery thick blan- 





ket, saying he thought she was cold. Posy cleaning campaign next spring, this barn room | 
Ears was wrapped in the blanket, but she | will get mopped in company with the rest. 


died. Aunt Hannah says, because he fed | 


her too much. One morning, there came a room, I found my city experience of living in 
letter to my school-room, from Uncle John, | one room, one bureau, one small closet, one 
relating the death of Posy Ears and conclud- | trunk, to be of great service. I said, “Uncle 


ingly expensive, on account of Uncle Jehn’s 
fondness for conversation, and his non-appre- 
ciation of time and money. Just now, during 
the Greeley and Grant campaign, we knew 
that topics for discussion would be very 
abundant. 

There are many recollections about an old 
barn, some pleasant, some sad. Next to the 
garret, there was no spot so sacred to my child- 
hood as this old barn, and Iam reluctant to 
have it fade and vanish away, without a mo- 
ment’s time to look over some youthful pic- 
tures. What troops of school-children I have 
escorted hither, shown then tke way to the 
highest mow, ranged them in line, and led off 
in leaps down into the bay, till all that could be 
seen of us were fifteen or twenty laughing 
faces, sticking up from under the hay. Most 
men would have forbid children this fun, but 
Uncle John said he supposed hay might as well 
be chopped up in this way as in a cutting ma- 
chine. Dear Uncle John! there never was a 
child who knew him, but loved him, and 
believed in his logic. 

There is one picture that hangs all alone on 
this old barn wall, a single face. It never 
groups with my other school-mates; it is a 
beautiful face, pale, large .eyes, with more of 
love than of earth in them, a brow just fitted 
for a crown, an angel form,a white dress : that 
is Myra. We did not frolic so much when here 
alone, as we read and talked. On that mow, 
we learned the whole of Evangeline line by 
line in concert. It was here we began to won- 
der about the world outside of our horizon, 
and decided we would like to push the gates 
open and see what was beyond our little neigh- 
borhood. One morning, we went out with 
happy hearts—twenty miles away to school. 
Before the term closed, the Eternal Gates 
swung wide open for Myra. I came back 
alone. 

The sound of hammers in a quiet country 
place like this calls every man and boy in the 
region to the spot, who stand round, bands on 
hips, staring and suggesting; It is too broad 
or too narrow, too thick or too thin. No- 
body expects it will look like his barn, or any- 
body’s else, for it is Uncle John’s, and he is an 
individual, and his buildings will be apt to 
look like him. Uncle John plus three women 
planned this barn. We took into consideration 
three things; the thoney we had to invest, the 
comfort of the anjmals, the stock and crops we 
have to stable and store. The money question 
setiled, we looked out for the animals. Now, 
Uncle John and I have the Darwin theory a 
good deal at heart. We think it never can be 
settled whether man is a descendant of the 
monkey or not, till animals receive more hu- 
mane treatment. Shut a man up in a dark, 
cold barn, for six months in the year, for a life- 
time, and what would he be, at the end of 
three-score years and ten, aman ora mon- 
key? This barn shall have windows, the cat- 








out, and rejoicing in their hearts that they | 
are warmly housed. Such influence will make 


I believe that it makes people cross to drink | 


I believe I should have known it in the | the milk and eat the food of ugly, ill-natured, | 


animals; cross men make cruel, dishonest 
men. Undoubtedly if the doctrine of kind- | 
ness to animals was wisely taught in our pul- 
pits and school-rooms, it would lead more di- 
rectly to the removal of crime than any oth- | 
er topic of instruction. We are to have a read- | 
ing-room in this barn expressly for the com- 
fort of Uncle John. I don’t know as he is in- 





to have a place where he can store his books, 


cal speeches, safe from Aunt Hannah’s mop. 
Of course Aunt Hannah now thinks the idea 
of ever mopping the barn ridiculous; but I 
more than half suspect that during the Louse- | 


When we came to the question of storage- 





“We can’t cheat her on buildin’ a barn.” 

“She is jolly.” 

“She reads all the time.’’ 

“She works like fury.’’ 

“She makes believe work, but don’t work 
any.” 

“She is darned smart.”’ 

“I like her.’’ 

“I don’t like her.” 

And other things of the sort, more or less 
complimentary. 

This is only an item of their evening and 
after-work gossip, which gets reported ; through 
the day, they talk what the newspapers call 
politics. One is a Democrat, who feels elated, 
as his party seems to be coming into office, and 
the other is a Republican, who grows furious 
as his party appear to be walking out of office. 
The Republican has had all the bridges to build 
in our town, since the war; the Democrat has 
wanted them, and now means to get them; 
the Republican means he shan’t; the result is 
a screech of Grant and Greeley, Greeley and 
Grant, from the roof-boards of our barn, from 
morning till night, which, interpreted, means 
bridges, bridges, BRIDGES. 

Uncle Jobn has decided to vote for Greeley, 
so that the Democrat may get the bridges. 
This seems no more than just, since the Re- 
publican has had the job so long. Strange to 
say, talking, with these men, seems to help 
along business. The faster they talk, the more 
rapidly disappear boards, shingles and nails. 
The barn grows bigger and bigger every day, 
a few more Gaf¥ison and Sumner letters to 
stimulate our workmen, and the barn will 
stand complete, from foundation-stone to 
ridge-pole. L. 8. H. 


. 


OUR ENGLISH LETTER. 

In my last letter, giving an account of the 
Woman’s Disabilities Bill in Parliament, I,was 
obliged to communicate less gratifying intel- 
ligence than i had anticipated, but to-day I 
shall write of the unexpected success of the 
lady medical students at Edinburgh, a suc- 
cess in which I rejoice more than at anything 
that has occurred in the woman movement 
during the past year, except its honorable rec- 
ognition in the Republican platform! 

In the one place we have got political ree- 
ognition, in the other educational recogni- 
tion. 

In 1869, through the efforts of Miss Jex- 
Blake, women were admitted as students at 
the medical school in the University of Edin- 
burgh, with the stipulation that they were to 
be taught in classes separate from the young 
men. There was no provision made for con- 
ferring upon them medical degrees; this con- 
sideration was, perhaps purposely, kept out 
of sight, though it was confidently believed 
they would not be withheld when the women 
had passed the examinations which entitled 
men to degrees. ' 

The proposition to have women physicians 
for women seemed so imperatively reasonable 
to both men and women, that this effurt to se- 
cure thorough medical instruction for women 
at first met comparatively little opposition. It 


| was desirable to have women physicians. It 


was necessary for them to receive the best in- 
struction and advantages for study. But this 
instruction and these advantages could not 
be got anywhere else than at the best medi- 
cal schools. 

The Zurich medical school, and the Ecole 
de Medicin at Paris were open to women; 
but degrees obtained at those schools were not 
available, did not entitle their holders to a le- 
gal professional position in England. 

By an act passed in 1858 no degrees except 
those received in England, Scotland and Ire- 
land were considered valid for these coun- 
tries. Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell had been ad- 
mitted to practice upon her American degree, 
previous to that act, and Dr. Garret Ander- 
son had, through a circuitous by-way, got ad- 
mitted tothe legal ranks of the profession 
upon a certificate from Apothecaries’ Hall in 
addition to a Paris degree. But her coming 
in called attention to the path, and it was 
immediately barred behind her, so that no 
other woman could follow. 


ing, ““We had better repair the barn or sell the | Jobn, what is the use of building an ark of a There are several women in England who 


creatures.” | 
The thought occurred to me thata farm | 


corner, sleigh in another, plow in another, | 


without any stock upon it would be some- chains, rakes and pitecbforks helter-skelter, as | 
thing like a school without any scholars. I | our neighbors do? Before deciding how large 
wrote back, we would repair the barn, and I our room shall be, suppose, we pack all these 
would be exceedingly economical the rest of | things closely together, and get the dimen- 


the year to help pay for it. The idea of build- | 


| 


sions of the whole mass, or, what is better still, | 


ing a barn was quite romantic at first; indeed, | just build the room over them.” Uncle John 
liked it. But there came an invitation to go | thinks the suggestion worthy of consideratiun. | 


to the Mountains, and I wished the barn was 
built; another party of friends was forming 
for the Yo Semite Valley, and I dreadfully 


| 


There is one thing very peculiar about our 
barn workmen, that I must not forget to men- 
tion; they are great talkers, and tremendous 


wished it was built. Before vacation began, | gossips. You may have heard such things 
[had wished the barn built a number of times; | about wumen before, but of course you never 


but once away from the influence of these city 
friends, on the farm with Uncle John, seeing 
the old barn torn down and moved along, help- 
ing and planning with the rest, and my mind 
is full of barn seeing. 1 am not sure I should 
stop to gaze long at the Yo Semite Falls, if 
they should heave in view. When the mind 
is full, how can it be any fuller? 

Aunt Hannab, Jane and I secretly decided 
that the barn should be “j out.” To 





did about men; what I state, nevertheless, is a 
living fact. I hear interesting little bits of 
news, they peddle around the neighborhood 
about me, something after this style :— 

“She wears bloomers.” 

“She has got rich as blazes schoo]-keeping.”’ 

“She is the strong-minded sort.” 

“She'd rule the men, I bet.” 

“She knows a heap.” 

‘She thinks she knows more than all the 


| barn, to strew things about in, acarriage in one | have degrees from Zurich ; one who had stud- 


ied there five years has recently been put at 
the head of “The Woman’s Hospital’ at Bir- 
mington; but these women are in the profes- 
sion without legal rights or protection. This 
condition of things made it necessary for the 
women to getinto the schools of their own 
country, and the numerous influential friends 
of the woman movement at Edinburgh made 
this a favorable point of attack, 

The first step, that of getting admitted as 
students, was, as I said, comparatively easy. 
The women were examined and admitted as 
students. Beyond being recognized as med- 
ical students at the university, they do not 
seem to have had any privileges granted them 
thai they might not have had at any time. 
Such professors as chose to do so could give 
them instruction; but as there were only from 
six to twelve of these ladies, there was little 
peainiary inducement for professors with a 
fair income to repeat the lecture they had giv- 
en to the young men to these few women, 





have it done by “‘the day,” would be exceed- ' men in town, but she don't know nothin’.’ 


who were not able to pay extravagant fees, 
Personal friendliness to the plan induced some 





of the professors to do this, and moneyed 
needs procured the services of others in these 
“extra-mural lectures.” 

By a provision which regulated the studies 
of the young men, a certain number of sub- 
jects were allowed to be pursued outside of the 
regular university classes, under the instruc- 
tion of recognized professors, while the re- 
maining number must be intra-mural. , 

By the end of the first year, the lady medical 
students were more than halfway through the 
optional extra-mural lectyres; so it behooved 
them to secure some additional favor. Eith- 
er they must get the number of extra-mural 
lectures increased, or they must get univers- 
ity classes formed for them. 

During this time the opposition had strength- 
ened. Conservatives saw a dangerous prece- 
dent in this innovation upon exclusively mas- 
culine privileges, and the physicians saw 
a prospective competition which did not 
promise to add money to their pockets, and 
many of this last class, I am sorry to say, op- 
posed the plan with the most virulent trades- 
union littleness. Asa result the Senatus, or 
governing body of the university, by a small 
majority, refused either to increase the num- 
ber of extra-mural classes for the women, or 
to provide university classes for them. 

This was calling these women, students, 
without making the privileges of students pos- 
sible to them. Miss Jex-Blake thought she 
saw in this the basis for a “breach of promise’’ 
suit, and accordingly brought an action against 
the Senatus to this effect. Great doubts were 
entertained of her success, in fact few women 
would have dared to undertake it on so small 
a hope; but fortunately, both the leading daily 
papers, the Review and the Scotsman, have 
from the first been favorable to all phases of 
the woman movement, and the Scotsman has 
maintained their cause in this recent struggle 
with partisan zeal, the editor’s wife having 
been one of these same lady medical students. 

Within the last week, the decision has been 
given in favor of Miss Jex-Blake and her co- 
workers in the following terms. 

“The Lord Ordinary having heard the par- 
ties, and having considered the closed re- 
cord statutes, charters and writs founded on 
the whole process: Finds that, according to the 
existing constitution and regulations of the 
said University of Edinburgh, the pursuers are 
entitled to be admitted to the study of medi- 
cine in the said university, and that they are 
entitled to all the rights and privileges of law- 
ful students in said university, subject only 
to the conditions specified and contained in the 
said regulations of the 12th of November, 1869; 
finds that the pursuers, on completing the 
prescribed studies, and on compliance with all 
the existing regulations of the university pre- 
liminary to degrees, are entitled to proceed to 
examination for degrees in manner prescribed 
by the regulations of the university; finds 
that the Senatus of said university are bound, 
on the pursuers completing the prescribed 
studies, and complying with said regulations, 
to adinit the pursuers to examination as can- 
didates for medical degrees, and the pursuers 
being found qualified, to recommend them to 
the chancellor of the university for having such 
degrees conferred upon them; and finds that 
the chancellor is bound, upon such recom- 


| mendation being made by the Senatus, to con- 


fer medical degrees upon any or all of the pur- 
suers who are found qualified therefor, and 
recommended as aforesaid.’’ 

This decision was given in the court of ses- 
sions; and, although there is a higher court to 
which the case might be appealed, and in which 
it would be possible to revise the decision, I 
believe there is not the least likelihood that it 
will be done. The opposition have held their 
ground all along by the smallest majorities, 
and the public feeling very generally has been 
that it was simply a question of time, and that 
the women were sure to win at last. 

So I think we may accept it that women are 
securely in the University of Edinburgh, and 
that they have got the most difficult door 
opened. Thus admission to the other depart- 
ment will be far easier, and is sure to follow 
before long, and certainly the very progressive 
London University will not like to be behind. 

In some respects, the position of women at 
University College, London, is better than it has 
been at Edinburgh. They have been admitted 
to three or four of the regular classes with the 
young men, and the Ricardo Scholarship, in 
political economy, was, a few weeks since, 
awarded to Miss Orme on a competitive ex- 
amination of the class in which Miss Orme 
attained the highest rank. 

This result of Miss Jex-Blake’s persevering 
enterprise seems to me of the first importance 
to the woman’s cause, both in this country and 
in America. Political equality and education- 
al equality for men and women must go hand 
in hand, and whatever forward stride the one 
makes just so much is gained for the other. 

Lonpon, Aug. & Mary E. BrrEpy. 
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The freedom of the city of London has just 
been presented to Lady Burdett-Coutts in a 
gold box. The ceremony took place in the 
Guildhall, where the City Fathers gathered to 
do graceful honor to the benefactress of the 
city and where the jady received the honor in 





person, although she asked the Town Clerk 
to read her address, 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE NOT TO BE TOLERATED 


We continue our quotations from the speech 
of Hon. Stevenson Archer of Maryland, against 
Woman Suffrage. 


I will repeat here the sweeping claim so of- 
ten and so confidently urged by all advocates 
of the new movement, which claim it is m 
purpose to refute, namely, “That women, if ak 
lowed to share in the direction of political af- 
fairs, will soon, by their superior moral nature 
and the purifying influence of their presence 
in that great field of intrigue, purge politics of 
every vestige of corruption.” I would here 
state, too, that I have by no means ransacked 
ancient history with the view of collecting all 
the cases tending to corroborate the position [I 
have taken. So far from this,I have looked 
into but one work—Rollin’s Ancient History, 
where is given in copious foot-notes, authority 
for every fact embodied in the work. 

Queen Amestris, wife of Xerxes, being jeal- 
ous of the court influence of a certain beautiful 
princess of excellent character, caused her 
breast, tongue, nose, ears, and lips to be cut 
off, and cast them to the dogs before her face, 
that she might see them eaten up, and in this 
mutilated state, sent her home to her husband. 
Thus did she “purify” Xerxes’s court. This 
queen was guilty of many acts equally revolt- 
ing, all of which favored her ambitious aspira- 
tions, 

Next comes Parysatis, mother of Artaxerxes 
II. She began to “purge” the kingdom of 
impurities by instigating Cyrus, her younger 
son, to assasinate Artaxerxes. The conspira- 
cy failed, and Cyrus was banished. At her in- 
stance, however, he returned with a large 
army. The two brothers met in battle. Cyrus 
was slain, and all who were “‘in at the death” 
she resolved to“purify.” On one she inflicted 
the most horrible tortures for ten days, and 
then ordered the “‘purification” to be finished 
by tearing out his eyes and pouring melted 
brass into his ears, Another she subjected to 
the “punishment of the troughs,” as it was 
called, perhaps the most cruel torture ever in- 
vented, After lingering in torment for seven- 
teen days, he expired in the atest agony. 
A third lived to contaminate the air a little 
lonser ; bu: by he exerc’se of great cunning s].e 
at last got hold of him, and straightway began 
to “purify” by ordering him to be flayed alive. 
She then had him placed in a position favora- 
ble for witnessing the next interesting proceed- 
ings, which consisted in stretching Ris skin 
upon stakes, that he might, once during his 
lite, have a good survey of his exterior with- 
out the aid of a looking-glass. 

The atmosphere of Persia seems not to have 
needed any further “purification” for some 
time, when this same precious, “purifying” 
ange), Parysatis, with her country’s good ever 
at her heart, and entirely forgetting self, again 
stepped forward and offered her invaluable 
services, Statira, the queen, and her family 
were acquiring at court an influence entirely 
disproportioned to her own; so she wished to 
correct this unhealthy state of things. After 
succeeding by treachery in getting into her 
hands all the queen’s brothers and sisters, she 
caused one of the latter, a beautiful and inno- 
cent princess, to be sawn in two, and then all 
the rest to be put to death. Statira, in re- 
venge, had the tongue torn out of one of those 
who helped to perfurm this ‘purification,’ as 
an offset to which Parysatis poisoned Statira’s 
nep ew. And here the matter rested for 
awhile. 

In all these patriotic and public-spirited 
acts, Parysatis seems to have been merely ‘‘try- 
ing her ’prentice han’,”’ that she might exe- 
cute with the deftness of a master workman, 
the crowning act of her life. It was still too 
evident that Statira’s influence with the king 
was greater than her own, and as this state of 
things called loudly for “purification” she 
feigned reconciliation with the queen, and 
one day invited her to dinner with ber in her 
own apartments. She noticed, however, that 
her guest cautiously confined herself to those 
dishes from which the hostess ate. After 
awhile, Parysatis cut into two:parts a small 
bird of exquisite flavor, and giving one part to 
her daughter-in-law, ate the other herself. 
No sooner had the queen eaten her portion 
than she was seized with sharp pains, and 
quitting the table, died in the most horrible 
convulsions, The king forthwith set the tor- 
ture to work in such an energetic fashion 
among Parysatis’s attendants and confidants, 
that one of them confessed that the knife used 
in cutting the bird in two had been rubbed on 
one side with a most, deadly poison. Arta- 
xerxes inflicted upon his gentle wother the 
dreadful punishment of sending her off to 
Babylon. Corrupt prince! he couid not bear 
ae realm should be still further “puri- 

ed, 

There was at King Ochus’s court, an indi- 
vidual named Bagoas, who was guilty of many 
acts similar to those already recited. But [ 
am really at a loss to know to what sex he, 
she, or it belonged. In fact, Bagoas was one 
of those unfortunate beings, at that time and 
still very common in the East, who have be- 
come uusexed. From baving once been a 
man Bagoas was no longer a man; just as 
some beings of ourown day have been women, 
but unsexed themselves, and are no longer 
women, properly so called. Bagoas was, in 
short, a eunuch; and the puzzling question 
arises instinctively in our minds, just as it 
does when we see one of those unsexed non- 
descripts of the present day, whether this is a 
man or @ woman, or whether it is part man 
and part woman, or whether it is neither? 
Indeed the word “bogus,” which is set down 
in the dictionaries as an Americanism, may 
be of very ancient origin; it may be derived 
from this very Bagoas. “Bogus” means “not 
genuine ;” aud certainly this individual was 
not a“genuine’ man, Was it a ‘genuine’ 
woman? ‘The whole quesiion seems so bc- 
fogged that 1 will omit Baguas’s acts altogetp- 
er, and escape from the fog by passing over to 
Greece, 

1t must be recollected that while the Repub- 
lican form of government prevailed in the sev- 


eral States of Greece, in other words, while . 


the Greeks were iu the hight of their great- 
ness and glory, there were no courts at which 
favorites could figure and influence political af- 
fairs; and as women were rigidly excluded 
from ali participation in proceedings of a pub- 
lic character in the Republican portion of that 
country, they were unable, with the rare ex- 
ception of the mistress of some great general, 
to make themselves sufficiently conspicuous in 
political matters to be hauded down iu history. 

The court of King Philip of Macedon, how- 
ever, presented a very marked instance of the 
political intrigues and machinations of a wo- 
man. Olympias, Philip’s queen, was a very 
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thuaderbolt of “purification” in the atmos- 
phere where she moved. She was, in fact, one 
of the most consummate politicians that ever 
lived. She kept Philip’s court and kingdom 
in such a continuous ferment of dissensions 
that this, together with her “free-love” notions 
and practices, caused him to divorce her and 
marry avother wife. This so enraged her, 
that she “purified” the whole kingdom by 
causing him to be assassinated, for which she 
was banished. After the death of her son, 
Alexander the Great, she retarned to Mace- 
don,and found that the air had become so 
corrupt during her absence that it needed fur- 
ther “‘purification.” She accordingly poison- 
ed Ardzeus, the son of Philip, and lawful heir 
to the throne, adjusting the strength of the 
“purifying’’ dose so delicately, however, as not 
to produce death, but only a hopeless imbecil- 
ity, so that a regency would be necessary. 

en, by artful intrigues, she succeeded in se- 
curing the regency for herself. The complete 
success of this plot so ewboldened her, that 
she ventured to put the demented king to 
death. She then sent his queen, Eurydice, a 
dagger, a cord, and a bowl of poison, with the 
generous and delicate message that she might 
take her choicé. Eurydice chose the cord. 
She next put to death one hundred of the 
principal friends of Cassander, a powerful 
prince, who was corrupt enough to set about 
putting a stop to these “purifications.” He 
took the field with vengeance in his train, de- 
feated Olympias, captured her, and let loose 
upon her, like so many bloodhounds, the rela- 
tives of all those she had murdered, and, as 
their name was legion, they made short work 
of this daughter, sister, wife, and mother of 
kings. It was a custom with kings in those 
days to marry more than one wife. Alexander 
the Great left two widows, Statira and Rox- 
ana. The latter practiced ‘‘purification’’ by 
poisoning the other, that she might get all the 
power into her own hands. 

Laodice, wife of Antiochus II., king of Per- 
sia, established woman’s rights in her own per- 
son by poisoning her busband and mounting 
the throne, and after this preparatory ‘‘purifi- 
cation” “purified” things generally by murder- 
ing the king’s other widow, and all her friends 
and attendants,in the most inhuman manner. 

Cleopatra, wife of Demetrius, kiug of Syria, 
betrayed her husband to his enemies, who she 
well knew would put him to death; and when 
herson, the lawful heir, attempted to ascend the 
throne, she killed him with her own hand by 
plunging a dagger into his heart. She then 
set up Grypus, her other son, a mere boy, and 
for awhile had everything her own way. When 
Grypus, being arrived at manhood, endeavored 
to get control of affairs, she prepared a cool 
draught and offered it to him one day when 
returning heated from the chase. Suspectin 
foul play, he forced her to drain it herself, 
whereupon she died almost immediately. 
This was genuine purification, but it was a 
man who performed it. 

Next comes another Cleopatra, of Egypt, 
who is described as such a monster of a wo- 
man that she spared neither her mother, her 
son, nor her daughter, but sacrificed every- 
thing to the ambition of reigning and “purify- 


ing.’ 

Next in order, is Laodice, wife of Ariarthes, 
king of Cappadocia. On his death, she be- 
came regent during the ‘minority of her six 
sons by him. In order to establish firmly wo- 
man’s rights—and like all advocates of that 
movement, never once thinking of self, yet 
never once forgetting “purification’’—she put 
to death five of the six, when the people rose 
in their unrighteous indignation and re-estab- 
lished “corruption” by slaying her. 





GOVERNMENT EXAMINATIONS FOR WO- 
MEN IN FRANCE. 


[Under this heading, Old and New for July 
contains a valuable article from which we 
make the following extracts.—Eb.] 

We have recently seen established in Eng- 
land, under the auspices of the universities, 
examinations for women, which offer both a 
test and a guaranty of proficiency for teach- 
ing. In France, examinations for women 
have long existed, with the wide difference, 
that no woman may teach any school without 
first passing them. This requisition at once 
admits us to the very heart of the French sys- 
tem; for, so far as the fact of an indispensa- 
ble examination goes, men and women are on 
a like footing. Here in America we seem to 
have devoted ourselves, without quite adopt- 
ing compulsory education, to bringing as 
many children to school as possible, and then 
rather trusting to luck fur the quality of the 
teaching. The Germau system, which is in 
the main only the Prussian, is a strict guard 
by Government of both teachers and scholars. 
England, in her new education acts, is aiming 
at both points,—the compulsory attendance 
of children, and the thorough examinations of 
teachers, 

The French plan, and the part of women in 
it, which it is our purpose to trace here, has 
been developed within the present century. 

The Revolution swept away the seminaries 
and convent-schools so utterly, that the new 
system was to be created out of wholly new 
material, and under totally different circum- 
Stances. It is a noteworthy testimony to the 
principles which animated the earlier leaders 
of that great struggle, that education, and ed- 
ucation of the whole people, was one of the 
first subjects to which they turned their atten- 
tion, Before the breaking up of the Constit- 
uent Assembly, Talleyrand presented a re- 
port, in which he distinctly advanced the 
claim of both sexes to equal education. Saint- 
Fargeau prepared for the Convention a scheme, 
which, though it bears the stamp of the wild 
and violent scene in which it was composed, 
was intended to furnish an almost identical 
training for girls and boys, in which Spartan 
tyranny strangely blended with the most radi- 
cal ideas of modern democracy. ‘The Conven- 
tion did not fail to pass many decrees on the 
Subject; but, in those days of confusion and 
anarchy, it was impossible to give them vital 
ity. 


But narrow and arbitrary as were the pro- 
visions established by Napoleon I., the Res” 
toration still further contracted them in the 
spirit of re-action that was fatal to the Bour- 
bons, even closing at last the great Normal 
School of Paris. 

Under Louis Philippe and the ministry 
of M. Guizot the cause of education made 
perhaps the most real advance it has ever 
done. Mr. Duruy opened the new courses of 
the Sorbonne to young women, to the great 
scandal of the Ultramontane press; but, at 
the same time, the government was convert- 
ing the majority of teachers into nothing bet- 
ter than public functionaries. 

* * * * *© * 

The department of primary instruction was 
originally confined to little more than the 
teaching of reading, writing, and the simplest 
arithmetic, to boys. It is now divided into 
three grades, to all of which girls are admit 
ted; and the highest of which does afford a 
sound practical education, sufficient for the 
wants of a comnion business life. 

Under Louis Philippe, primary schools of 
all grades were established for girls, by a law 
passed in 1833; but it was not until 1836 that 
the schools were fairly in operation, under 
rules almost the same as those for boys. What- 
ever attempts may have been made to unite 
such schools have been looked upon with dis- 
favor; aud the suppression of mixed schools 
was regarded as an advance, until recent in- 
quiries into our system revived the question. 
I find one account of visits to New England 
schools, where “young women were engaged 
in teaching lads of fourteen or fifteen who be- 
haved themselves like gentlemen.” 

No person is allowed to teach in France 
without a Government certificate, or brevet 
de capacité. These are furnished, after the 
prescribed examinations, by the rector of acad- 
emy of the department to which the applicant 
belongs. Such certificates can be used only 
within the department in which it is given; 
but the certificates granted in Paris are valid 
throughout the country. For women, these 
examinations succeed each other at intervals 
of about three years. The first is passed at 
about eighteen, and is limited to the elements 
of education in its simplest branches. Yet 
great accuracy is insisted upon; and, one may 
be sure that a person who has passed it knows 
thoroughly the work she has undertaken. She 
cannot be wholly ignorant of domestic econo- 
my, or the business talent requisite for coun- 
try-women. She must be able to make a 
shirt for a man, and a chemise for a woman; 
and know how to teach the sewing of all kinds 
of seams, and the simpler sorts of embroidery. 

Successful candidates who pursue no farth- 
er studies expect to be employed in the lowest 
primary schools in the country villages, or as 
governesses for very young children. 

The second examination requires a thor- 
ough and comprehensive knowledge of the 
French language,—its history, grammar, and 
literature,—a good understanding of arithme 
tic, and plane geometry. (The French do 
not make so much of algebra for girls as we 
do.) She must also know history, ancient and 
modern, the elements of natural science, and 
be acquainted with general literature; not 
merely as one gains it from compendiums, 
&c., but from actual study of the works them- 
selves. Although a knowledge of Latin and 
Greek is not expected, the examination pre- 
supposes veritable study of the classics by 
means of translations. This certificate enti- 
tles a woman to a piace in the higher primary 
schools; or, if she wishes to open a private 
school, she has the right to call it a pension. 
The larger portion of private governesses for 
young ladies are of this class. This explains 
the parenthetic diplomée which appears in 
the Times advertisements of French governess- 
es. A Russian or German family in Paris, 
‘desiring to engage a governess, would first of 
all ask for her diploma. 

The third certificate permits a woman to 
open an institution, in which those of the sec- 
ond grade may hoki the position of sous-mai- 
tresses, It is rarely taken by a person under 
twenty-four years of age. It requires not only 
a knowledge of books and facts, but also a 
maturity of reason and judgment only attained 
by long and patient study. The candidates 
must have a clear understanding of such 
subjects as the philosophic principles of the 
Haute Grammaire, and of logic, the rules of 
art, the canons of taste, and the philosophy of 
history. They must have studied, not only 
the present French code, but also the princi- 
ples of common law. 

It is obvious such work cannot be accom- 
plished by mere cramming. Women who are 
really prepared fur such an examination 
must have made the knowledge acquired, a 
part of themselves; must have developed their | 
minds by it, so that they may truly be called 
wise. We range over so many things, that 
we are coming to measure the value of ac- 
quirements by their variety; and we have 
fallen so far into thinking thoroughness means 
a multitude of details, that the simpler educa- 
tion of French women may seem scanty. No 
mistake could be greater; for it admits of in- 
contestable proof, that the well trained French 
woman is more than the equal of the English 
or the American. I mean, of course, to com: | 
pare those who have had the best of the dis- 


French woman has a steadiness of judgment 
and a clearness of reason that seizes the vital 
point in a question, and weighs and decides 
justly. There have always been adverse in- 
fluences at work in France, especially upon 
women, to cramp and dwarf the whole nature ; 
but for all that, ifever we quit creating French 
women from our own fancy, out of the mate- 
rials of romances and fashion-plates, we shall 
find the real women the most sensible, the 
most intelligent companions for men, because 
the most nearly their equals; and what may 
seem an anti-climax, but what is of vital inter- 
est to us in the lessons they can teach us, 
they are the model business women of the 
world. 

To return to the examinations. They are 
held in the Chefs lieux of the departments, 
or at the Sorbonae and the Hotel-de-Ville in 
Paris. The board of examiners in Paris con- 
sists of three inspectors of the University two 
Catholic priests, a Protestant minister, the 
grand rabbi, and three lady inspectors. One 
hundred and fifty candidates at once is not an 
unusual number in Paris; and some of them, 
as in England, present themselves for the very 
honor of passing. Others are like the wife of 
a high civil officer in Paris, not long ago, who 
went for the sake of the privilege of teaching 
and directing a school in the little hamlet near 
her chateau in the country. Incognito, she 
attended for a whole winter a primary school at 
the wheat-market, among a crowd of poor 
girls, to fit herself for her charitable task. 

For no school, however high its rank might 
be, no “ragged school” or orphanage however 
insignificant, can be taught by any teachers 
without Government certificates. England is 
finding out now, in the discovery of a multi- 
tude of schools that are but a travesty of the 
name, what comes of letting him or her teach 
who pleases, Let him, by all means, teach, 
who can, on the grand principle, that “tout 
savoir (comme toute noblesse ou toute rich- 
esse) oblige.’’ And perhaps the State is the 
only judge competent in all senses to judge of 
ability; yet the State may exceed the limits of 
justice and right, in pronouncing who shall 
not exercise the privilege of teaching; and the 
State which demands certain qualifications 
from the teachers of its schools ought, in fair- 
ness, to provide the means for attaining them. 
This the Government of Louis Philippe at- 
tempted to do, as soon as the primary schools 
for girls were opened. 

Six primary normal schools for women were 
established in 1842, They were soon followed 
by two others; and the plan was so extended, 
that, in theory at least, each department 
should have at least one such school. Fe- 
male inspectors were also appointed to visit 
the schools, look after the pupils, and report 
to the local committees, in whose deliberations 
they were expected to take part. Female ex- 
aminers were also appointed, who should have 
power to vote upon the admission or exclusion 
of the candidates for the school, and whose 
signatures were essential to the certificates 
after the examinations. 

Here government aid ceased. It offered no 
help in secondary education, by any schools 
whatever; and all women were obliged to 
prepare themselves for the rigorous examina- 
tions by such private means as were within 
their reach, 

Every government ever existing in France 
has had to encounter from the Catholic clergy 
the most strenuous opposition to any attempts 
for the higher education of women. There 
were efforts to open lectures for women under 
Louis Philippe; but no plan had been fairly 
adopted before 1848. The Empire was scarce- 
ly master of the situation, before this question 
of the education of women was pressed with 
irresistible force. It was impossible not to 
heed the progress the rest of the world was 
making; yet Louis Napoleon could not afford 
to neglect the persistent representations of 
the Catholic Church. ‘The early laws on this 
subject in his reign were all made in the in- 
terest of the nuns’ schools,—schools which 
could be maintained at the lowest possible ex- 
pense, so that the salary of the primary-school 
teacher never was more than five hundred 
francs, a stipend so scanty as rarely to support 
life, and effectually precluded the hope of sav- 
ing means to acquire a higher education. 

M. Duruy, so long Louis Napoleon’s min- 
ister of public instruction, is believed to have 
been, at the outset, hardly friendly to any im- 
provement in the education of women. He is 
reported to have said, “Leave the roses to 
their bushes, and the young girls to their 
mothers.” The opening of various confer- 
ences for both sexes was the first step; and at 
last M. Duruy was forged to yield to the pres. 
sure. 

A Cours Superieur, for the instruction of 
women and young girls, was opened in Paris, 
in 1867. Others followed at short intervals; 
and under charge of the department and 
municipal authorities, in many of the cities of 
France. The subjects of the lectures heve a 
wide range. Literature, history, fine arts, 
mathematics, physics and chemistry, natural 

history, and domestic economy. It is peas- 

ant to find the two last subjects treated by 

women. The lectures are all more or less 

closely related to the examinations, M, 

Geoffroy’s, last year, were announced as “on 

the subject-matter indicated for the hisiwry 








tinctive training of each country. Such a 


been added. I find many well-known names 
among the lecturers. Under the head of lit- 
erature I note the names of Laboulaye, ‘‘on 
the History of Greek Literature;” de Pres- 
sensé, on “‘the History of the Poetry of the 
Nineteenth Century; and Paul Albert, on 
“The Principles of true Criticism in Poetry 
and Prose.” 

All these lectures were open to wonien; 
but they were attended much more as an en- 
tertainment than as actual work. The lec- 
tures to women and girls presupposed real 
hard work; and it was expected by most of 


regularly an abstract of the lecture of each 
day, which he himself would correct. I have 
examined a pile of these devoirs, executed by 
the young ladies attending the lectures at the 
Hotel-de-Ville, in the winter of 1867-68, The 
perseverance with which they had done their 
work in history, chemistry, literature, and 
German could only be equaled by the faith- 
fulness with which the professors had written, 
in red ink, their comments and corrections 
all down the margins and across the pages. 
One of them, en pere de famille, stops to reply 
with good advice, to some merry rhymes con- 
cerning the discomfort of hard seats without 
backs, written on the blank page of the cahier. 

With our views and habits about all matters 
of education, it is impossible to imagine the 
commotion excited by what seems to us so 
simple and natural a plan as this. The ideas 
of French society, to a large extent, were to- 
tally opposed to any education of girls outside 
the family. The clergy availed themselves to 
the utmost of this feeling, in the strenuous 
exertions they made against the movement. 
But the stern necessity by which so many wo- 
men must earn their living by teaching im- 
pelled them to disregard all the warnings of 
priests and bishops, and eagerly to embrace 
this opportunity to prepare themselves for the 
indispensable examinations. 

Careful mothers at first attended, side by 
side with their daughters; and droll anecdotes 
are told of their scruples and distresses. One 
good lady at the Mairie of St Germain I’ Aux- 
errois, expressed herself greatly scandalized at 
the ‘jeunesse inconvenante’’ of the professor. 
“He is forty,” said her neighbor to her, “and 
has five children.” ‘‘Are you very sure of 
it?” asked the anxious mother. “Very sure. 
I am his wife.”’ 

One other anecdote illustrates: the opposi- 
tion of the clergy and the extreme sensitive- 
ness of the press to their influence. 

M. Sainte Beuve sent to the Moniteur Uni- 
versel an article upon the course on “Litera- 
ture,” by M. Paul Albert,in which, after speak- 
ing of the course in high terms, he took occa- 
sion to remark upon the prelates who had so 
loudly anathematized these new lectures for 
young girls, and notably the Bishop of Mont- 
pellier. He said, “He has uttered a cry of 
alarm, as if it were a question of saving the 
Capitol.” This was too pointed for the editor 
of the Moniteur ; and M. Sainte Beuve con- 
sented to soften the phrase by adding, “A cry 
of alarm ,—an eagle cry; as if,’ &c. But this 
did not suffice to satisfy the uneasiness of the 
editor, and a complete rupture was the conse- 
quence. The famous “Causeries de Lundi’’ 
were at once transferred from the columns of 
the Moniteur to the Temps, an opposition 
journal. . 

It is one of the best signs of hope for the 
new state of things in France, that the gener- 
al sense of the community bad so recognized 
the usefulness of these lectures as to make 
them a decided suecess before the war. They 
have survived both sieges, and the programmes 
for the winter are announced. They com- 
menced at the Sorbonne, the 15th of November, 
as usual. They will be recorded hereafter as 
the first step, and a long one too, in the high- 
er education of women in France. It may be 
a distant day that will see public high schools 
for girls in France; but a new and higher stand- 
ard has been raised, toward which all private 
enterprise must inevitably tend. 
We Americaus have, perhaps, thought. our- 
selves initiating anew order of things in elect- 
ing or appointing women to piaces on school 
committees; but we find women, both as in- 
spectors and examiners, in France more than 
thirty years ago. There could be no question, 
either in theory or practice, as to the obvious 
propriety of the step; and the custom has 
borne fruit in France in the gradual training 
of women who are now ready to act with in- 
telligence and*confidence in matters of educa- 
tion. 
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command for this purpose, have concluded to an- 
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ter course for men, and with the same terms and re- 
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The Lectures will be delivered, as in the winter, by 
the entire Faculty, commencing with a general intro-. 
ductory by Prof. C. C. Smith, M. ‘D., at 12 M., on 
Monday, March 18, 1872, and continuing until July 
lith following. The public commencement will be 
held as soon as practicable thereafter. 
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AN EDITORIAL LETTER. 


DEAR FRIENDS OF THE JOURNAL:—A re- 
turned traveler is always expected to give 
news of himself, and a returned diplomatist 
makes his official report to those by whom his 
foreign labors have been accredited. I am the 
first and not the second. Yet I cannot slip 
into my harness, after an absence of some 
months, without in some way expressing my 
pleasure at the renewal of relations which I 
prize, and at the same time marking my untir- 
ing allegiance to the views andinterests to 
which the WomAN’s JOURNAL stands pledged. 
Nothing that I have done or seen done abroad 
diminishes my estimate of the importance of 
our labor at home. A renewed study of Eu- 
ropean society has on the contrary quickened 
my sense,of what America is called upon to 
do am ng the nations of the earth, and of the 
great part assigned to woman in the noble 
programme of our country. 

Goethe asked on his death-bed for more 
light. I ask that the light we have may reach 
a larger proportion of human minds. Christ’s 
prayer was that the Lord of the harvest would 
send forth more laborers into the field, And 
I, coming back here, and feeling how deep and 
momentous are the questions of human socie- 
ty, grieve to think how few women among us 
are occupied with the study of these ques- 
tions. The harvest is always white; the 
world is full of opportunity; but the reapers 
are few; the good grain is not gathered. This 
then is my earnest prayer, that from the ranks 
of fashion, and culture, and labor, women of 
comprehensive minds would come up and 
help us who are trying to help all woman- 
kind. 

I have found English society, so far as con- 
cerns woman, divided into small knots and as- 
sociations of workers. The suffrage women 
in England are not numerous. They are gen- 
erally people of acute mind and of practised 
intellect. Their position in the public estima- 
tion is one of much respect. Yet it leaves 
much to be desired in the way of a large and 
sympathetic co-operation in all works that are 
truly womanly. Looking at home, I find the 
case not otherwise. The number of women 
interested in obtaining suffrage is much larger 
with us than in England. But a great and 
general union for the promotion of womanly 
objects exists as little with us, as with our 
trans-Atlantic relatives. Our suffrage organi 
zation does represent a larger sweep of endeav- 
or and interest than the very restricted area 
of the English woman suffragists. But the 


~ great fear of the popular results of suffrage 


among us keeps far from us, many who, for 
our sake and their own, should be laboring 
with us. 

It should be remembered that those who 
seek to attain suffrage for women are not 
strangers to any reform which seeks to better 
the condition of the sex. Industrial and pro- 
fessional training, high culture both of intel- 
lect and of conscience, all of these are desider- 
ata more or less involved in the new reading 
of womanhood which makes the woman the 
judge of her own attitude and position in the 
State. Have the suffrage workers forgotten 
one of these points? Have they not argued 
and plead for them? Yet some in this coun- 
try would assume that the word “suffrage,” 
instead of opening these doors of improve- 
ment, would close them by postulating a less 
instead of a greater enlightenmeut. 

In taking my place, then, once more with 

my colleagues, I cannot do better than to in- 
vite to these columns all intelligence or sug- 
gestion which may concern the spiritual or 
the social welfare of women. I have promised 
friends in far-off Europe that the WomMAN’s 
JOURNAL shall stand in our midst, a steady 
beacon light, to invite and answer back their 
living signals. 
' In making this promise, I have not spoken 
without knowledge. I have reckoned upon 
the precious elements of which I have had 
life-long experience in my country-women. 
But in order to fulfill it, must beg them to 
succor and second us as they have not yet 
done. I can promise them that no trap shall 
be sprung upon them. They shall not be 
bound and delivered to the keeping of any 
one’s passion or ambition. But let them, oh, 
let them stand by the pure standard which 
gives new hope to the world! 

The foremost minds in England consider 
Woman Suffrage one of the greatest questions 


of the day. With all the shackles of their an- 
cient order about them, they recognize free- 
dom in this direction, and see. that it will 
come. Now whether it shall come or whether 
it shall not, let the women of America decide 
by their best wisdom, and with their awaken- 
ed judgment. If they are to decide this, let 
us see them first energized into a new Chris- 
tianity, a deep and sacred view of human 
right and human duty. Let them decide as 
moral and religious beings, with a gospel of 
their own to study out, with a justice of their 
own to establish and maintain. Let me but 
see the women of America ranged under this 
flag of woman’ faith and wisdom, and I do 
not fear the result. Suffrage will be only one 
of their conquests, but it will be the one 
which will open and seal all the others. 
JuLIA WARD Howe. 


— _ — 


WIDOW’S THIRDS. 


Last week we published an article which 
shows what torture the law can still inflict on 
women, even in New England. 

The widow whose case is there recited is 
only one of thousands, who, after having spent 
the best years of a life-time in the care of a 
family, finds, when she is too old to accumu- 
late, that a scanty shelter and support are 
dvuled out to her, in the name of the law, which 
she accepts, usually in silence, because it is 
better than nothing, and because she cannot 
help herself. 

When a woman has courage to tell the tale, 
as our correspondent did, and reveal legal 
injustice, of which Civilization should be 
ashamed, she has furnished a strong argument 
to prove that women should have a voice in 
making the law. It would bea most service- 
able thing for our cause, if those who suffer 
wrongs which are so often inflicted on the 
widow would use these columns as a means 
of calling attention to a barbarism which nev- 
er should have had an existence. 

This, which is called “widow’s thirds,”’ “wid- 
ow’s dower,” or “widow’s incumbrance,” once 
seen in its true light,could not survive the ex- 
posure. The woman who married young, who 
was the mother of sons and daughters, who 
had the care of the family in sickness and in 
health, who cooked, washed, ironed, made and 
mended the family garments, who gave her- 
self, without stint or measure, for the family 
comfort, as most mothers do, whether they ac- 
tually perform the service or superintend it, 
may find Herself, under the law of any one of 
our States, shut out from all her usual family 
arrangements and comfort. The room, or 
rooms she may use, and the inches of land 
she may occupy, are carefully counted. The 
old furniture, sacred to her by all its associa- 
tions, may be appraised. Every cupboard, 
closet and drawer may be searched. A mar- 
ket value may be attached to each article. A 
sale may be made. The property may be divid- 
ed, and the widow, whose work and thrift have 
helped to accumulate it all, may have the use 
of a fraction of the property, and forever after 
hear that fraction spoken of as ‘“‘the widow’s 
incumbrance.” 

Whether she is young or old, the law is still 
the same. If the young widow could have the 
property undivided, as the widower does, she 
could keep her little ones together, and make 
a comfortable home-nest for them all; under 
the present law, she has often no alternative 
but to divide the children, who grow up almost 
strangers to their mother and to each other. 

If the widower needs all the property to 
enable him to bring up and keep the family 
together, much more does the widow need it 
all,as she has all a woman’s disadvantages in 
acquiring. But it is objected that if the widow 
should marry again, the second husband might 
appropriate all the property, to the disadvan- 
tage of the children of the first husband. 

The same argument, however, applies to the 
second wife, who would be just as likely to in- 
duce the husband to remember her children 
to the disadvantage of those of the first wife, 

There should be one law for the widow 
and for the widower; and when women have 
their equal share in making the laws, it will 
be their own fault if the present disgraceful 
distinction continues. L. 8. 


—-— 


THE STATE CONVENTIONS---POLITICAL DU- 
TY OF S8UFFRAGISTS. 


The Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation has again appointed a Committee to 
bring the question of Woman Suffrage before 
the respective political parties at their ap- 
proaching State Conventions. 

This action is wise and timely. For the 
Massachusetts Association, like the American 
to which it is a0 xiliary, is not a partisan body. 
Its functions are moral, not political. Its 
members may belong to any political party or 
to none, according to their views of duty, and 
it appeals alike for aid and sympathy to Ke- 
publicans, Liberals, Democrats, Labor Reform- 
ers and Prohibitionists. 

Three political conventions, and probably 
five, are about vo meet in Massachusetts tor 
the declaration of principles and the norhina- 
tion of candidates. . 

1. On the 28th inst., the Republicans will 
meet at Worcester. 

2. On the 12th of September, the Liberals 
will meet at Worcester. 

3. On the same day, in a separate hall, the 


less for the purpose of uniting with the Liber- 
als upon the platform and nominations. e 

The Labor Reformers have just had a con- 
vention at Framingham. The Prohibitionists 
will probably meet later. Whether they make 
separate nominations, or not, will depend on 
circumstances. 

While a large majority of the suffragists of 
Massachusetts are Republicans, we have many 
friends in each of the other organizations. So 
loug as the Liberals are led by Frank Bird 
and Elizur Wright and William Bolles, we 
have a right to expect from these gentlemen 
an effort to incorporate Woman Suffrage in 
the Liberal platform. 

The National Prohibition Convention has 
already adopted a Woian Suffrage plank. 
Therefore, and inasmuch as, Hon. Mr. Pit- 
man and Bishop Haven, and Mrs. Bowles and 
Geo. W. Vibbert, and other suffragists adyo- 
cate prohibition, we may hope that their 
State Convention will also endorse Woman 
Suffrage. 

The Labor Reform Convention at Framing- 
ham endorsed Woman Suffrage last year. We 
need not anticipate any retrogade action. 

The Democratic Convention, two years ago, 
affirmed that Suffrage was a right and nota 
privilege. Will not Messrs, Greene and Av- 
ery and Fitzgerald and Riley make an effort 
to incorporate Woman Suffrage in the New 
Departure? Until they do, they can hardly 
claim to occupy a progressive attitude. 

As suffragists, we can cheerfully agree to 
differ in regard to our political action, only on 
one condition, viz: that we shall vie with 
each other in urging our political associates 
to work for Woman Suffrage. If not, our 
professions are “as sounding brass and a tink- 
ling cymbal.” -Every man who believes that 
the women of Massachusetts have a moral 
right to participate in making the laws they 
obey owes a duty to these women. Every 
man who thinks that Impartial Suffrage for 
men and women will prove beneficial in its 
results owes a duty to society. Every suffra- 
gist who supports a political party should seek 
to make his party the representative of Liber- 
ty and Progress, 

Therefore we appeal alike to Republicans, 
Liberals, Democrats, Prohibitionists and La- 
bor Reformers, gentlemen and fellow-citizens, 
each and all—GIvE us A WoMAN SUFFRAGE 
PLANK IN YOUR PLATFORM. H, B. B. 


TONGS AND POLITICS. 


For a lady who has a such personal distaste 
for politics that she would not touch it with 
the tongs, if not impelled thereto by her con- 
science, L. Maria Child plunges into the so- 
called muddy pool with a commendable dan, 
and treats of the subject with a vigor worthy 
of an earnest woman. But why should she 
or any other woman have such a strong per- 
sonal distaste for politics as to fall back upon 
the tongs forasimile? In Hawthorne’s “Sep 
timius Felton,’ we read of a spider which had 
spun its web in the musty office of Dr. Part- 
soaken, directly over his head. “A spider, I 
think, of some South American breed, with a 
circumference of its many legs as big, unless I 
am misinformed, as a tea-cup, and with a body 
in the midst as large as a dollar, giving the 
spectator horrible qualms as to what would be 
the consequence if this spider should be 
crushed.” Septimius was inclined to avoid 
the insect. “Aha, my friend,” said the doc- 
tor, ‘I would advise you not to come too near 
Orontes. He is a lovely beast, it is true; but, 
in a certain recess of this splendid form of his, 
he keeps a modest supply of a certain patent 
and piercing poison, which would produce a 
wonderful effect on any flesh to which he chose 
to apply it.”” If politics were some horrible 
spider, like the above, timid women might be 
excused for approaching it with the tongs; 
and if it contained poison to the human flesh 
we should have a care how we attempted to 
crush it, even with the tongs. Is the distaste 
Mrs. Child speaks of, a proper or rational 
one? Is it not time all thoughtful American 
women gave up the tongs and broomstick as 
weapons of defense, and made a united effort 
to secure something more potent, say the bal- 
lot? The notion so prevalent among women, 
and some men, that politics is a dreadfully de- 
moralizing bugbear, a fearful something to be 
avoided if possible, a horribly intricate web 
which can never be comprehended, designed 
for the purpose of catching the unwary, is a 
false and pernicious one; is the cause of much 
of that neglect of citizens of all classes to do 
their duty, which leaves a door open for rogues 
to reach high places, and then pervert the laws 
and plunder the people. Carlyle has recently 
said that the present age is sunk deep down in 
shoddies and shams. He may well so conclude, 
looking over the world, and noting the false 
theories which prevail, the prejudices which 


regarded because it is distasteful, or happens 
to lie outside the beaten path of daily life. 
We venture to say that Mrs. Livermore has 
not found politics such a very distasteful, to- 
be-touched-with-tongs affair. Politics is what 
men make it, and may become whatever men 
and women choose to have it. Politics is the 
science of State craft, and has to do with State 
government; it is, therefore, a vital, all-per- 
vading institution, which touches every citi- 
zen, and includes the questions of education, 
protection of life and property, taxes, temper- 
ance, public improvements, justice, enfran- 
chisement, and nearly every other concern in 
which every human being has an interest. 
And it is not necessary, with A. Bronson Al- 
cott, to get up into the clouds to see what is 
going on in the world. A little more cultiva- 
tion of conscience, a little less personal dis- 
taste, and far more practical work, will accom- 
plish wonders, even in the political field. 

Mrs, Child has done much good service in 
removing religious prejudice, and in insisting 
upon justice to the negro. .Work for the lat- 
ter race cannot end, so long as men are shot 
down like dogs in various parts of the Union, 
as they have been within a twelve month, for 
the crime of having a darker skin than the 
dominant race; while work for the enfran- 
chisement of women has but just begun. 
And before anything practical can be accom 
plished, an influence for the right must be ex- 
erted on politics. The lion which is supposed 
to stand in the path, preventing women from 
walking in that direction, is only a loud- 
mouthed donkey, which a few wisps of hay 
will satisfy; and the tongs is not exactly the 
weapon with which to belabcr him, or gain a 
victory. This fine contempt for politics is one 
of the sins of the day, which prevails in both 
drawing-room and counting-room, That was 
a fine sentiment which Hawthorne put into 
the mouth of the half-Indian woman, Aunt 
Keziah, when on her death-bed: ‘‘O Seppy, 
how I hate the thought of the dull life women 
lead! A white woman’s life is so dull! thank 
Heaven, I’m done with it! If I’m ever to live 
again, may I be whole [ndian, please my Mak- 
er!” This was said in the early days of our 
country. Half-white women, and whole-white 
women, have not improved much since then. 
By far too many of these are content to dissi- 
pate away the summer of life in the drawing- 
rooms of the Saratoga hotels, on the piazzas of 
the Niagara hotels, on the beach at Long 
Branch, or Nahant, or Rye Beach, giving no 
thought to the questions of the hour which 
press us on all sides for solution. We want 
more “whole-Indian women,” who will lead a 
life of active usefulness, and not go into a 
spasm of unconsciousness at the bare mention 
of politics. In the present political campaign 
there is a splendid opportunity for women to 
exert a telling influence in their own behalf. 
They should not let it pass without doing their 
whole duty, If they are not interested in the 
matter, it is time they were; if they have not 
decided upon which side to throw their influ- 
ence, let them do so at once. 
FULLER-WALKER. 

GRANT OR GREELEY. 

We have read with great interest, the 
different articles upon Flank Fourteen, and 
the relations of woman’s cause to the coming 
political crisis, as given in the WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL, by its editors and various contrib- 
utors. The terse, sensible letter of Mrs. Mar- 
garet V. Longley on ‘‘Woman and Parties” 
suited us exactly. With her, we wonder how 
any woman suffragist can besitate for a mo- 
ment, which party to endorse, It is especial- 
ly noticeable, that those who most vigorously 
denounce the action of the suffragists in ref- 
erence to the Republican party are either 
Democrats, or so blinded by personal friend- 
ship for Mr. Greeley as to be unable to see 
things correctly. These persons make haste 
to inform us that “Plank Fourteen’? does not 
mean anything, and that we are injuring our 
cause by endorsing the party that made it. 

Now all these tirades by the New York 
World, Boston Post and other Democratic 
papers, as well as the onslaught of former suf- 
fragists who are sacrificing themselves on the 
Greeley altar, convince us fully, that, where 
there is so much smoke, there must be at 
least a little fire. If the cause of the rebels 
and their Northern allies has nothing to fear 
from the opposition of the suffragists, if we 
are really the silly dupes they try to make us 
appear, why do they not keep still about it? 
If the able leaders of woman’s cause choose 
to hang themselves with this political novse, 
all the better for Mr. Greeley and his follow- 
ers. But no; they must needs keep harangu- 
ing the public, about the “bait to Woman 
Suffragists set in the Philadelphia platform,’’ 
the “meager crumbs that the Administra- 





sway sensible men and women, the lack of 
earnestness everywhere apparent, the fastidi- 
ousness and distaste which prevent men from 
doing their duty. What should we think of a 
naturalist who held up his hands in horror at 
the sight of some repulsive looking animal? 
What should we think of Prof. Maria Mitchell 
of Vassar, if she loudly detested mathematics, 
and was disgusted at the discovery of a new 
planet? The time has quite arrived when 
women, a8 wellas men, should come to the 
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sensible conclusion that duty is not to be dis- 


tion party tosses under the table,” and the 
like, All this shows “where the shoe pinches ;’’ 
the Greeley Democracy find the women ar- 
raying themselves, almost en masse against 
this party. A few years ago, they would 
have sneered at our opposition, but to day, 
though still disfranchised, women can, by 
tongue and pen, wield a most potent influence 
in the nation. 

Mr. Sumner hastens to assure the blacks 
that President Grant is their enemy, and 


his “colored wards” cannot be persuaded. 
They know their true friends, and that the 
Republican party is the right one to trust. 

A few prominent woman suffragists have 
likewise deserted the party of progress, and 
followed Mr, Greeley into the “rebel lines,” 
but it is equally in vain for them to attempt 
to win over the women. Like the blacks, we 
intuitively know our friends, and our trust 
will not be betrayed. ’ 

Says Mr. Oliver Johnson, “It is no new 
thing for politicians to compliment women 
for their services during the war.” True, but 
it is decidedly a new thing, for any of them to 
endorse, in a party platform, the idea that the 
demands of women “for additional rights 
should be treated with respectful considera- 
ation.’ Mr. Johnson considers this as ‘‘very 
insignificant,” nothing to rejoice over; but 
many of our veteran workers, who have suf- 
fered so many “martyrdoms” for their opin- 
ions, think differently. The ridicule and abuse, 
which has been so unsparingly heaped upon 
Woman Suffragists, by the press of the coun- 
try, the New York Tribune taking the lead, 
has been the most effective enginery to defeat 
our cause. This “new critic’ of the Jour- 
NAL knows very well, that there are thou- 
sands of men and women all over the land, 
who never espouse any cause that is unpopu- 
lar, and is not endorsed by a majority of “the 
papers.” 

Misrepresentation, ridicule, and falsehood 
have been the weapons used to prevent the 
success of Woman Suffrage, for there are no 
arguments against it which have not time 
and again been utterly refuted. Therefore, 
we consider it no small matter for rejoicing 
that all Republican papers are in duty bound, 
even though reluctant, to treat the woman 
question with “respectful consideration.”” We 
are told that Mr. Greeley has “long advocated 
equal pay for equal work, regardless of sex, a 
higher education for women, and the like. “We 
have no doubt of this, most men do, now-a- 
days, who are not conceited and tyrannical 
dolts. Upon the question of Woman Suffrage 
however, his status is pre-eminently suitable 
for the majority of the party with which he 
is now allied. Virtually he addresses the peo- 
ple as follows:— 

“My countrymen, let all the dear rebels in, 
but slam the door in the faces of the women.” 

“Dear brethren, Jefferson Davis, Vance & 
Co., I welcome you to the fullest political 
rights again; but Mrs. Livermore, Mother 
Byckerdyke, Mrs. Janney and others, you 
cannot be admitted, for Woman Suifrage 
meaus free love.’’ 

“True, my brothers, you have slaiu your mil- 
lions, and you, my sisters, have saved your 
thousands, but J believe in the sanctity uf the 
marriage relation.” 

“True, there was unlawful amualyamation 
at the South; but, brothers, let us shake hauds 
across the bloody chasm.” 

“You, my sisters, have always been virtuous 
and exemplary wives and mothers, but you 
might vote yourselves into loose associations, 
and cannot be trusted.’’ 

Can any one be surprised that intelligent, 
thinking women are so universally opposed to 
the election of such aman? Not only might 
the blacks tremble at his success, but woman’s 
cause would be retarded for years; therefore 
all of its sincere advocates should at once 
unite against him, whatever may have been 
their former position. 

The charge made by Mrs, Campbell, that, 
during its twelve years of administration, the 
Republican party has done nothing for wo- 
men seems to us @ Most mistaken one, The 
woman movement had made but little pro- 
gress till this party came into power, but, 
since then, its growth has been wonderful. 
Not only have prominent Republican papers 
and politicians advocated and urged our 
claims, but a surer way of attracting the at- 
tention of the public and reforming its opin- 
ion has been by placing hundreds of women 
in responsible and, often, lucrative offices. 
Does any one believe that if the Democratic 
party had continued to hold the reins of gov- 
ernment, women’s political status would have 
been so much improved? It is true that we 
have had some friends in its ranks; to this 
“select few’’ we return thanks, and hope they 
will now be consistent, and refuse to vote for 
our most implacable enemy. 

We regard the present campaign as one of 
great significance, not only to the country in: 
general, but to woman suffragists in particu- 
lar, therefore, were we an officer of the 
American Association, we should urge such 
action as might prepare us all for earnest 
and concentrated efforts against Horace Gree- 
ley, who spurns the claims of loyal women, 
while advocating the restoration of all politi- 
cal rights to the most infamous traitors. 

JANE O. DEFOoREST. 


SUFFRAGE MEETINGS. 


MARGARET W. CAMBELL AND HuLpA B. 
Loup are ready to make appointments to 
lecture on Woman Suffrage in any part of the 
State after the 15th of September next. Any 
persons interested in the cause of Woman 
Suffrage, who desire to hold a meeting in their 
town, can address these ladies at the office of 
the WoMAN’s JoURNAL, 3 Tremont Place, 
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FINNEY ON WOMAN'S PREACHING. 


Rev. Charles G, Finney, of Oberlin, a vener- 
able Christian minister of undoubted ortho- 
doxy, has enrolled himself among the advo- 
cates of woman’s preaching the Gospel. He 
declares that the Holy Spirit calls not alone 
upon men to convert and save, and, looking 
back over a life-long experience in the min- 
istry, he adds :— 

I cduld name scores of laymen whose 
exhortations and conversations have been 
instrumental in converting hundreds upon 
hundreds of souls. This enduement was not 
at first, nor has it been since, confined to the 
male sex. Women have possessed it, and 
very often in a remarkable degree. Paul had 
his female helpers in proclaiming the Gospel, 
whose usefulness he was frank to acknowledge. 
In every age of the church, and ey 
wherever revivals of religion have existed, 
this power has been given to women as well 
as men. I am rejoiced to know that the 
American Board is learning more and more 
the power and usefulness of female labors in 
the missionary field. However men may in- 
terpret the Bible, whatever prejudices may 
exist in any branch of the church against the 
public gospel labors of females, the fact re- 
mains that God imparts to females, often in 
an eminent degree, the power to win souls to 
Christ. I have myself known a goodly num- 
ber of women who have been amongst the 
most efficient laborers for souls that I could 
anywhere find. I could name women of di- 
verse ages and culture upon whom this power 
from on high rested in a degree too manifest 
to be overlooked or denied. This enduement, 
then, is not confined to either sex. This 
power has been possessed by both young and 
old, by young converts and by ripe Christians. 
Many bave possessed it from their first con- 
version, whilst others have failed to obtain it 
until they had been in the church for many 
years. I have known ministers, who had 
labored many years without it, at last come to 
possess it in an eminent degree. Facts unde- 
niably prove that this enduement of power 
from on high is aud has been a gift common 
to Christians of all ages and sexes and of every 
degree of culture. It appears, then, that all 
Christians, by virtue of their relation to Christ, 
may ask and receive this enduement of power 
to win souls to him. It is evident that the 
promise was not originally made to any par- 
ticular individuals, to the exclusion of others, 
It is also manifest that the bestowment of the 
gift has not been confined to office, age, or sex. 

o far as my observation has gone, I have 
found it to exist as frequently among laymen 
as clergymen, and nearly as often among wo- 
men as men, and quite as often among young 
converts as older professors of religion. Had 
I room in your columns, and health and 
strength to perform the task, 1 could summon 
a cloud of witnesses as proofs and illustrations 
of what I here assert. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Dr. George B. Loring has accepted an invi- 
tation to preside at the Massachusetts Repub- 
lican State Convention, to be held in Worces- 
ter. 


Frederick Douglass declares, that he has 
never been slighted or insulted by President 
Grant; on the contrary, that he has always 
been most kindly and courteously treated. 
But Mr. Sumner insists that Mr. Douglass is 
mistaken. 








The latest novelty in divorce jurisprudence 
comes from London, where a woman met the 
petition of her lord with the plea that she had 
been led into evil solely through the plots of 
an agent employed by her husband to watch 
her movements. Her defense met the approv- 
al of Lord Penzance, who decided that her 
husband was responsible for the acts of his 
agent. 

The elements seem to conspire against New 
England authors. Recently we grieved over 
Mr. Emerson’s homestead destroyed by fire. 
On the 14th inst., a terrific thunder storm 
passed over Amesbury, Mass. The lightning 
struck in five places, one of which was the 
house of the poet Whittier, prostrating him 
to the floor. He was not seriously injured, 
however, nor his house much damaged. 


A dispatch from the Washington correspon- 
dent of the evening Post asserts that:— 

It has been ascertained, upon investigation, 
that the captain of the Potomac steamer who 
refused to allow Fred. Douglass to dine with the 
San Domingo Commissioners is an enthusiastic 
Democrat, and rejoices over Senator Sumner’s 
letter advising the colored people to vote for 
Greeley, although he continues to exclude that 
race from enjoying their civil rights on board 
his boat. 

Wendell Phillips advocates the re-election 
of Grant, and, with generous frankness, ad- 
mits that he was in error when he pronounced 
the mission of the Republican party at an end. 
We hope that Mr. Phillips will live to see 
many new questions of reform established by 
the progressive party which has already given 
us Union, Emancipation, and Manhood Suf- 
frage. 

The noble army of women continue to 
speak through our columns, Jane O. DeFor- 
est of Ohio and Catl-erine Stebbins of Michi- 
gan, Lizzie Boynton Harbert of lowa and Mary 
Clemmer Ames give weighty reasons for their 
Republican faith. Antoinette Brown Blackwell 
with womanly magnanimity palliates the 
short-comings and enumerates the excellen- 
cies of Mr. Greeley, but does less than justice 
to the admirable Henry Wilson. 

Miss Beedy’s capital English letter, this‘ 
week, records a triumph of Woman’s Rights 
in Great Britain, no less than a legal deci- 
sion, that women are entitled to education and 
degrees in the University of Edinburgh, on 
the same terms as men. If Yale, and Harvard 
and Amherst persist much longer in exclud- 





ing women, an appeal to the Legislatures and 
the Courts may prove more effectual - than 
argument or persuasion. 

We are sorry to say that our announcement 
of the abolition of Spanish slavery was prema- 
ture :— d 

A special dispatch from Madrid to the 
London Times says King Amadeus has not, as 
reported by telegraph from that city, signed a 
decree providing for the gradual abolition of sla- 
very in Cuba and Porto Rico. The document 
which he bas signed is simply a code of rules 
providing for the enforcement of the law 
passed by the Cortes in 1869, making prepara- 
tions for the emancipation of slaves in Span- 
ish colonies. 

There is certainly something suggestive in 
the masculine and feminine groupings of Mr. 
Pheenix, published this wees, And yet, there 
is no man without more or less of each of the 
qualities denominated feminine; no woman 
without the qualities denominated masculine. 
Some men have more of each than some wo- 
men, and vice versa. So society and the 
church are integral parts of the State, and the. 
home a part of the world; and the combi- 
nation of man and woman is alone truly hu- 
man. 


Hearth and Home wisely remarks that :— 


In proportion as the body of thoughtful 
voters comes to hold the balance of power, the 
parties will be compelled to give something 
more than the fair promises “which butter no 
parsnips,” but secure many votes. If we could 
change the spirit in which men vote, we 
should render a greater service to the country 
than by electing either of the candidates now 
before the people, who are neither so good nor 
so bad as they are represented to be. 


We hardly need to add that the editor of 
Hearth and Home is an earnest advocate of 
Woman Suffrage. 


Miss Jennie Collins is about to have agrand 
reception at Boffin’s Bower. It will take place 
on Wednesday evening, Sept. 3, and we hope 
her many friends and supporters will not fail 
to be present. This institution is equally use- 
ful and unique—a monument of unselfish labor 
for the public good upon the part of Miss 
Collins, which deserves encouragement. A 
larger hall in the second story of the same 
building has been secured, and the reading- 
room is filled with newspapers and periodicals. 
Success to Boffin’s Bower and its persevering 
originator ! 

Judge Hoar says, in reference to “personal 
government” :— 

For one year and part of another I had the 
honor of being a participator in the councils 
of Gen. Grant’s administration, and I desire 
to testify, and I believe that what I may say 
in Massachusetts will be accepted as fact, that 
during the whole period in which I was in the 
cabinet councils I never heard a personal sug- 
gestion in regard to his influence upon one 
man or another man, but the consideration 
simply was what would be the best for the 
country. And when I remember the simple, 
clear-headed, practical, modest man, who sat 
at the head of the table there, and then hear 
him talked of by Mr. Sumner, I think Mr. 
Sumner must be referring to somebody else. 

The unusual rains that have prevailed in 
some localities seem to have been accompa- 
nied by unusual drought in adjoining districts. 
Cape Cod is said tc have had scarcely any 
showers, and, excepting aslight shower which 
fell on Monday week, there has been no rain 
in Atlantic County, New Jersey, since the 
fourth of last month. Vegetables and truck 
crops have been generally failures, and the 
streams are remarkably low. In Atlantic 
City the cisterns have been dry for weeks, and 
the railroad company have supplied the city 
with water from the shore by a water train, 
at one cent per gallon. This has prevented 
any inconvenience from want of that necessa- 
ry article, 

Last week, we had the pleasure of a visit 
from Grace Greenwood (Mrs. Lippincott), one 
of the most gifted letter-writers of the day, 
and have been delighted with her graphic de- 
scriptions of life and scenery in the Far West. 
She is in fine health and spirits, full of hope 
and animation, deeply interested in the po- 
litical situation, and, like almost every literary 
woman in America, warmly in favor of Grant 
aud Wilson. Mrs. Lippincott has gone hence 
to Washington on her way to Colorado, where 
she expects to spend the winter, and from 
which locality we may hope to receive a new 
series of her brilliant letters. 


Tarrytown, N. Y., is a sort of suburb of the 
city, and contains the country residences of 
many of our greatest merchants; and the ag- 
gregate wealth of the residents is something 
wonderful. Rich women usually take very 
jittle interest in politics. It is not so now. 
Plank fourteen has appealed to their patriot- 
ism and self-respect very effectually. At the 
recent Republican ratification meeting, the 
first rows were filled with ladies, who were 
just as enthusiastic as the men, and applauded 
the hits of the speakers as vehemently as their 
male friends. Among them were the wives of 
the principal residents, including Mrs. W. E. 
Dodge. There were also scores of colored peo- 
ple, who were in pusitive ecstacies at al! the 
repetitions of Grant’s or Lincoln's name. 


The grandest sentence in the grand speech 
of Hon. George F. Hoar, last week, was the 
following: “Better than the statistics of 
wealth are the statistics of manhood. Every 
slave has become a freeman, every freeman a 
citizen, every citizen has become a voter.” 
Alas, that so sublime a sentence is, as yet, 
only half a truth. Every woman is in name a 
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freeman, every woman is in law a citizen, but 
no woman is permitted to be a voter. One- 
half of the American people are still taxed 
without representation and governed without 
consent. Will not the great Republican party 
convert the prophecy of Mr. Hoar into a lit- 
eral fact by conferring suffrage upon Woman 
also ? 

The prevailing mania for strikes has found, 
in Lancashire, England, what must certainly 
be conceded to be its oddest development. 
There, not the butchers have struck for high- 
er wages, but the butchers’ customers for 
lower prices. In other words, the Lancas- 
shire women have made a solemn vow and 
covenant never more to use butchers’ meat 
until the knights of the cleaver come back to 
reasonable charges. All over the shire meet- 
ings have been held to forward this fleshly 
crusade, and at one,in the town,of Wigan 
several thousand colliers are said to have 
assembled with their wives, and passed reso- 
lutions binding all present to buy no more 
meat for a month, 


Gerritt Smith, the veteran abolitionist,in a 
recent speech, speaking of the Repub lican par- 
ty, says: “The condition of its continued ex- 
istence and power is that it shall continue to 
be a reform party. Grandly did it begin its 
reformatory career. It fought for the life of 
the nation, and saved it; it fought against the 
guilty rebels of the South, and the more guil- 
ty rebels of the North, and conquered both ; 
it fought against slavery, and killed it; it fought 
for the rights of the black man, and won them. 
. .. Its work is not yet done.... Many other 
reforms are urging themselves upon its adop- 
tion. Ere this it should have accorded the 
ballot to woman. The wide step in this di- 
rection, taken in the Philadelphia convention, 
should be followed up without delay.’’ 


A prominent topic at the recent Prison 
Congress in London was the treatment of 
women convicts. Mrs. Chase, of Rhode Isl- 
and, read a paper strongly advocating the 
employment of women in high official posi- 
tions in prisons, which was received with 
much approval. Miss Carpenter gave an ac- 
count of the practice of a large prison in 
Ireland of giving over female prisoners to the 
ladies of the Golden Bridge Convent,and of the 
wonderful success these ladies had in refo rm- 
ing them. Several . of the eminent prison 
directors confessed that, though they often 
managed to reform men, they rarely succeed 
with the female prisoners, and thought that 
lady visitors should be appointed and allowed 
to try if they could not do better. 


Several weeks since, in the telegraphic re- 
port of an altercation at a woman’s rights 
meeting in San Francisco, the word “‘hood- 
lums” occurred as one of the abusive epithets 
bandied among the crowd. Exactly what it 
was nobody knew, but everybody felt. It was 
the exact word the American mind had been 
feeling around after, but had failed to find, 
and “hoodlum” was as firmly fixed in the 
American vocabulary from that instant as if 
it had occupied a high place in the unabridged 
edition from the beginning. The word is of 
California origin and was born in the columns 
of the Alta California, which paper first ap- 
plied it to a set of roughs who apparently had 
no fear of man, God or the laws of State; men 
who had no visible means of support, who 
cared for nothing, aud were generally desti- 
tute of all those better elements which dis- 
tinguish men from beasts. There is no rule of 
society which the “hoodlum’’ does not break 
with impunity; no crime known to the law 
that he hesitates to commit. 

A correspondent of the Boston Globe, travel- 
ing in Minnesota, found :— 

Near the village uf Dassel, a farm that had 
been cleared and cultivated entirely by wo- 
men, A few years ago, a man who was dy- 
ing with consumption in Ohio came and set- 
tled here in the hope of prolonging his days. 
He had seven daughters who had either reach- 
ed or were approaching womanhood. The 
father soon after died, leaving these sisters 
alone in the woods. With stout hearts and 
strong hands they felled the great trees, and 
cleared a place for corn, and wheat, and pota- 
toes, and gained for themselves a livelihood. 
We saw four of the sisters working in the 
field. We honored while we pitied them. 
Believer as we are in the absolute right of 
woman to do anything she can for her own 
comfort or the welfare of the world, the ap- 
pearance of this farm, and of the women who 
try to till it, affords poor encouragement for 
women to fly from the cares and labors of the 
household, to the lighter and more agreeable 
service (?) of clearing and cultivating farms. 
“They have done well for women’? was the 
unanimous verdict, but none would call the 
farm a success, if it belonged to men. 

We have no doubt that these seven orphans 
girls are far better off in their independent 
Western home, than they would be scattered 
in Eastern workshops. The same writer de- 
scribes the following touching incident :— 


At one place the train stopped, and a young 
Swede and his wife stepped out on to the 
prairie and into the solitude. I watched them 
with deep interest. He pointed toward the 
east. Her eye followed the wave of his hand. 
There was no desponding in their nut-brown 
faces, but courage and hope and good cheer. 
Their countenances indicated as clearly as 
words could tell, that their long journey was 
at an end, that they had reached the land of 
their dreams and their prayers. As their eager 
eyes swept the chosen acres, which the young 
wife gazed upon for the first time, so fresh, so 
fair in their summer green, visions of a home 
to be rose before them, and kindled that halo 
ou their brows! God grant it may not be a cas- 





tle in the air, that their dream may change 
into glad reality. 


The Connecticut Legislature has adjourned 
after one of the longest sessions on the rec- 
ords of the Commonwealth. Much business 
of great importance has been transacted. The 
most significant item of legislation was the 
annulling of the old dead-letter probibitory 
law, and the passage of a stringent, but ra- 
tional license law in its stead. This measure 
provides that.the County Commissioners may 
grant licenses to sell Jiquors to persons giving 
a bond of $1,000. Any town may instruct 
the Selectinen not to grant licenses, and any 
license may be revoked for reason. Penalites 
are provided for selling liquors without a li- 
cense; for selling to minors, or to known 
drunkards, or to any person whose husband 
or ‘wife has prohibited such sale. The proper 
prosecuting officers are required to institute 
proceedings against any offender on the sworn 
complaint of any person, and sellers are made 
responsible for damages caused by intoxicated 
persons to whom they have sold liquor. A 
strong but unsuccessful effort was made,looking 
to the establishment of a State constabulary 
force similar to that existing in Massachusetts. 
Beside the license law, the most important 
bills passed was one which repeals the old 
usury law making a higher rate of interest 
than six per cent illegal; another which makes 
important changes in the educational laws; 
and another which decides a long disputed 
question relative to insurance companies, de- 
claring premium notes taxable. The State 
capital question remains undecided. 


What is called ‘justice’ in our police 
courts is a very doubtful commodity, where 
the rights of women are concerned. In Eng- 
land, it is no better. Here is a case recorded 
without comment :— 


At the Thames police court, Emma Tun- 
bridge, a middle-aged woman, was charged 
with attempting to commit suicide in the Re- 
gent’s Canal. When on the towing-path she 
took her jacket off and entered the water, 
where she held her face downwards, and roll- 
ed herself over and over several times. It was 
sometime before she was restored to con- 
sciousness. She had been drinking. The 
prisoner said she was full of anxiety and 
trouble, and that had caused her to do what 
she had. She was very sorry for her rash 
conduct, and promised never to commit such 
a foolish and wicked act again. Mr. Lushing- 
ton said he would give the prisoner an oppor- 
tunity of seeing the clergyman of the prison, 
and remanded her for a week. 


The cool and heartless insolence of police- 
justice Lushington, in sending this poor, 
crushed woman to jail is absolutely sicken- 
ing. Woman Suffrage alone will remedy 
those wrongs. 

Mr. Horace Dresser has made an ingenious 
argument in the Jersey City Evening Journal 
to prove, first, that inasmuch as suffrage is, 
or ought to be, the concomitant of citizenship, 
therefore the State Constitutions and enact- 
ments which forbid women to vote are a nul- 
lification of the Federal Constitution, which 
guarantees to the people of every State a Re- 
publican form of government; and, second, 
that the President of the United States, being 
bound by his oath of office ‘‘to take care that 
the laws are faithfully executed,” and to “‘pre- 
serve, protect, and defend the Constitution,’’ 
therefore he has power to remove all obstacles 
to the exercise of woman’s right of suffrage by 
a proclamation similar to President Lincoln’s 
edict of emancipation, and it is his duty to 
issue such a proclamation and enforce it. We 
cannot help smiling at the practical absurdity 
of such a proposition to the Executive, at a 
moment when he is sharply censured for hav- 
ing carried out the specific instructions of 
Congress by enforcing the Ku-Klux law. 


Our women preachers certainly show that 
they believe in the gospel of work. Rev. Mrs. 
Hanaford is taking her vacation. Here is the 
way she takes holiday. Last Sunday, she at- 
tended the Universalist Sunday School in 
Beverly, and spoke to the children in the fore- 
noon. At one P. M., she officiated at the 
funeral of Charles Trask, who was killed by 
his horse while he was at a party with his 
family. The funeral was attended by the 
Odd Fellow’s in a body, and the church was 
crowded. At three P. M., Mrs. Hanaford 
preached in the Universalist church, and 
afterwards administered the communion. Im- 
mediately afterwards she went to a private 
house to conduct the funeral of an infant. 
The same evening she preached in the Uni- 
tarian church, to a large audience who assem- 
bled to hear the gospel preached by a former 
townswoman. This was pretty well for va- 
cation, Rev. Mrs. Hanaford can hardly be 
called idle. How many ministers can be found 
who do more or better service ? 


The contrast between the lenity, we 
Americans have shown towards our own po- 
litical criminals and the cruelty practiced to- 
wards similar offenders in France is very sur- 
prizing. If Mr. Greeley is elected we shall 
probably see Jefferson Davis and Alexander 
H. Stephens again in Congress. But when 
the “bloody days of May’’ were upon the 
anguish gtricken French city and the Com- 
munal head quarters dissolved like a vision, the 
commanders of the Army of Paris resumed 
their old offices in the darkest corner of the 
old Place. There grimly sat a council which 
decided almost instantaneously on the fate of 
the hundreds of wretches “brought in” by the 





Versailles soldiery. The piles of the dead 
newly executed by the ferocious generals’ or- 
ders, encumbered the passage of those who 
were continually marched in to be shot. Be- 
hind that dreadful line of barricades which 
had so long protested against the authority of 
M. Thiers, his chassepots finally gratified his 
vengeanee. A workman, clad in his blue 
blouse, entered the fatal Place with his arms 
bound behind hit and six soldiers hounding 
him on. His wife stood outside, holding her 
screaming child and staggering under the ag- 
ony. A quick, sharp report, and the “Com- 
munist” was dead. The aristocratic shop- 
keepers of the Rue de la Paix rejoiced. Here 
and there throughout the city, ten thousand 
dead men lay moulding. They were carted 
away in carts; they were buried in heaps, and 
petroleum and lime were thrown over them. 
Marquis de Galifet had singled out many to 
be shot because they prayed for life. “These 
fools really wish us to be merciful,” said a 
soldier. 





This is the time for work. Itis the time of 
all times for circulating our tracts and news- - 
papers. Women can, in almost every town, 
get subscriptions for a circulating fund, not 
only from women, but from politicians, and 
leading ones too. 

Class-meetings, ward-meetings and politi- 
cal meetings of every kind, save perhaps the 
“glorifications” in the open air, afford the 
best occasion to enlighten the people on this 
question. Even the latter, with a ekillful per- 
son to circulate tracts or the WoMAN’s JouR- 
NAL, may be excellent. 

I wish all women who scatter these much- 
needed speeches and arguments would take 
the time to write a word on the margins, 
This would, in many cases, prevent waste. A 
request to “preserve and lend to women citi- 
zens,” “Hear both sides,” etc., written in 
manuscript, arrests attention. But if they 
are thrown down, perchance some reader will 
pick it up when it will do as much good, 

Anvther thing is to be constantly done, 
Speakers of the Republican party are to be 
held to their professions to talk of suffrage in 
the meetings. Women must not only see to 
this in private, but must attend these meet- 
ings to see if our claims are recognized, to see 
if the “thin plank’ receives as much expound- 
ing as the thicker ones. Democrats already 
converted, must not be neglected by any 
means, and those who are opposed must be 
earnestly entreated to read, so that our claims 
may be pressed in their gatherings also. Men 
must be shown that what we ask is simple jns- 
tice, to say nothing of certain reforms in gov- 
ernment which are sure to be the result, 
which concern men as nearly as women, and 
which all must approve. 

Could a family prosper if half its members 
should shirk their duties, or if they were: for- 
bidden by the other half to perform them? No 
more can the State. It follows that gov- 
ernments need the time and talents of all citi- 
jzens. That is to say, the public good requires 
the benefit of all the energy, conscience, ge- 
nius and inspiration, that can be brought to 
upbuild it. , 

As, during the early time in the war, it 
needed that Abolitionists should be vigilant, 
and hold up the banner of ‘‘Emancipation,’’ 
while leaders were only crying, “Union,’’ so 
now, it is the duty of women to keep afloat 
the standard of Woman’s Emancipation, that 
more popular cries shall not stifle and drown 
it; and to the same end, viz., that Republican 
institutions shall be preserved. 

I remember at one time during the first 
months of the Rebellion, when Rochester, New 
York, was sending out her men, war-meeting 
after war-meeting was held, and only one man 
came forward to proclaim Emancipation by 
government as the true rallying-cry and cure. 
One other speaker, equally true, was say- 
ing similar brave words in another State. 
Sometimes I was thankful to say amen to his 
conscientious independence, in the daily pa- 
pers. So now, let all speakers, writers, and 
workers unite to keep the standard of Wo- 
man Suffrage before the people. The pop- 
ular demands will not need voices. Let us 
see to it that ours lack not advocates, 

I must not close without honoring the name 
of the New Yorker who spoke for the slave 
and the country in that early period of our 
troubles, and who has gone to his reward, 
—Frederic Starr, an old abolitionist, who re- 
mained true to the last. 

Let me say, in reply to the “Syracuse Jour- 
nal” from which you quote, that not only may 
women “congratulate themselves,” but the Re- 
publican party, that it has recognized: our 
cause. Nothing could bless it more, or give 
it better success. What a spectacle it would 
have been if that'party had been left behind, 
—the party of progress as it always has been, 
and I trust will be, for the time to come! I 


never expected any other to break the ground. 


One word with regard to Oliver Johnson’s 
denial that President Grant is a friend of suf- 
frage. Isabella Beecher Hooker can tell you 
that he expressed himself to her, nearly two 
years ago, as entirely in favor of equal citizen- 
ship for women. 

CATHERINE A, F, STEBBINS. 

Derroit, Aug. 12, 1872. 
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POETRY. 


THE PEASANT BOY. 
BY CHARLOTTE CUSHMAN. 


There’s poetry, boy, in that step of thine, 
Firmly and free on the green sward prest, 

And the locks that o’er thy temples shine, 
Wanton wild in the winds of the warm south west. 


Care lurks not, boy, in the laughing eye, 
No clouds o’ershadow thy forehead’s snow, 
And the mellow tints of the morning sky 
Lend to thy cheeks an eloquent glow. 


Thy heirloom is pure and unbroken health, 
A cheerful heart to endure thy toil, 

And what thou wantest of this world’s wealth 
Is sturdily gained from the generous soil. 


With the lark’s first note thou’st up and away, 
Brushing the dew from the glittering sod, 
And murmuring the simple roundelay 
Which innocence hymns to the ear of God. 


From the ordered sun of advancing noon, 
Thou seekest the shade of some sheltered nook, 
Where the ring-dove warbles its amorous tune, 
To the answering sound of the gushing brook! 


There, sinking down on the stream’s soft brink, 
Thou gratefully takest thy frugal repast, 

First bending thy lips to the stream to drink 
The wave that glideth so cool and fast. 


Then to labor again, till the waning sun 
Seeks his place of repose in the western sky. 
And the shades of evening come drooping on, 
And the bird nestles low in the covert high. 


They are coming to meet thee, the joyous band, 
The flaxen-haired gir), and the bold, brave boy, 
Waile the baby totters toward thy hand, 
And clasps thy fingers with prattling joy, 
To the cottage away, to thy mother’s knee— 
To thy father’s side, thou art welcome there! 
That mother’s smile is ever for thee, 
And thou hast hy father’s heart and prayer. 


To slumber repairing, thy rest is sweet, 
In the raftered chamber beneath the eaves, 
‘Where the pattering raindrops of summer beat, 
And wind complains ‘mid the rustling leaves. 
There’s poetry, boy, in that step of thine! 
There’s poetry wrought with thy sinless life ; 
I would that thy stormless fate were mine, 
Passionless, careless, and free from strife! 














OLD AND NEW. 


BY KATE TRUE, 


“There, I will give up in despair!’ 

“What is the trouble, Bessie, another French 
puzzle 2” asked my mother, as I threw myself 
into a sewing chair. 

“No, mother dear, an American puzzle this 
time, Aunt Judith and Lucretia will not go 
with me to hear Mrs. Livermore this evening, 
and of course, as they are our guests, I must 
remain at home.” 

“Why do they object, dear?” asked my 
mother. 

“Oh, auntie says, she ‘despises women who 
preach and rave, and thinks they had better 
stay at home taking care of their families;’ of 
course Lucretia; who is the mother’s echo, 
thinks the same.” 

“Well Bessie, wait until pa comes; he can 
manage Judith without any trouble.” 

What blessed things these gentle, quiet, wo- 
men are, when they have a reserve force, or 
“power behind the throne!” Mamma and I help 
each other; she is quiet determination, I im- 
petuous and I fear impatient. She thinks and 
acts, 1 act and think; but my beloved father 
assures me I improve and that’s a comfort. I 
wonder if I shall ever be a grand, good woman 
like mother? 

If Ned, my teasing brother, heard that ques- 
tion, how unmerciful he would be. Aunt Ju- 
dith is an excellent woman, in her way, but 
very unlike mother. She is full of quirks and 
angles, and takes such narrow views of things. 
I sometimes wonder how Cousin Winthrop 
who is so liberal, manly, and gentle, ever came 
to be her son; but every one says Winthrop is 
all Ware, and his father, good-natured Uncle 
Ben, is my own dear father’s brother. 

Aunt Judith dislikes all new things, and 
above all others, the new old thing, of ‘women 
workers.’’ She discourses sharply and impa- 
tiently, about “those masculine creatures, who 
go about the country lecturing and speaking; 
and as to women being doctors and lawyers, 
she despises the whole thing.”’ 

For two years, I have made such men and 
women my study, and the result is a remarka- 
ble fact: When a woman tells me she does 
just as she pleases, I generally notice the mas- 
culine head of that family toes a mark close- 
ly; and when a man tells me, “He would like 
to see his wife on a platform, he reckons she 
would never try it but once;” I usually find, 
on close examination, he is the individual 
whose wife says: ‘“Now Moses, wipe your feet; 
don’t let me catch you coming in that way on 
my carpet.” “Wear your best hat to-day! of 
course not, here is the one for you;” or, he is 
coriquered with soft words: “Now, Willie dear, 
you mustn’t wear your best buff kids into Bos- 
ton, every day, you really mus’n’t;” of course 
he does not, but then he “‘gives up to please 
the little woman.” 

There is Mrs. Softly at the rectory. For 
years, I thought her the meekest of womem, 
and many a discussion we have bad over wo- 
men doing any work they could do well; and 
Mrs. Softly always said in the same soft, cat- 
like way :— 

“You see, my dear, I cannot understand all 
this, because I have all the rights I want.”’ 


ly must have forgotten the open door between 
our rooms; for the Rev. gentleman returned 
from a pastoral trip, after we had retired, and 
announced some expected guests,in a few 
days. Then, in clear, soft tones, she said: 
“Well, John, it don’t matter, only we must 
have a new hall carpet before they come.” 

“That is impossible, Susie; I have not the 
money, and never run in debt you know.” 

“But I shall have it, or the ministers can- 
not come John.” 

“Well, dear, we will not talk about it now.” 

“J shall have it though, all the same,’’ she 
answered; and we saw the new carpet put 
down within two days. 

The next Sunday, Mr. Softly preached from 
the text, ‘‘Wives, submit yourselves unto your 
husbands ;”’ and Deacon Jones said, as we came 
out of church :— 

“The parson has a good, gentle, little wo- 
man; he can afford to preach like that.” 

I had a bronchial affection just then, but no 
one noticed me. 

And then I remember Miss Stebbins, who 
kindly allowed us to board with her last year, 
at the mountains. One Sunday morning I 
read her an extract from a sermon, which she 
commented on in this manner :— 

“Yes, Miss Ware, that is gospel truth; the 
man who said so knows his mind—the very 
truest thing I’ve heard this many a day. Didn't 
Beecher write that?” 

“No, that was written by a woman, one of 
the preachers you despise.”’ 

“Well, I say aguin, let em stay at home, and 
mind their bizness; if there is a mean thing 
on the face of the earth, it is a woman preach- 
er. I hate women righters, through and 
through. I’ve all the rights I want,” and 
Mrs. Melinda Stebbins walked out of the 
room, 

A few minutes after, I sauntered out to find 
a cooler place, and soon I had perched myself 
on the seat of an open wagon under a shed. 
Here I took my books and papers, and was 
sure of a quiet hour. Suddenly, almost be- 
hind me, I heard a shrill voice exclaim :— 

“Jane, go away from that barrel of rain wa- 
ter or I will skin you.” 

Jane evidently did not obey, for soon I heard 
a rush,a confusion of words, the sound of 
blows, and a child’s pleading “to go, she would 
never doso again.” 

I endured this as long as possible, then I 

ran around the corner of the shed, and found 
the child nearly choking with sobs, anger, 
grief, and a vigorous shaking. 
My Ware blood was up, and I exclaimed: 
“Please don’t, Mrs. Stebbins, Jane didn’t mean 
to do wrong; and after all, it was such a tri- 
fle!’ 

“J]’ll learn her,’ said the angry woman,— 
‘J’ll let her know I am mistress here, saucy 
minx!” and Jane received more blows about 
her head. . 

Going up to her I said: ‘Woman, you will 
kill your child; don’t you know how danger- 
ous a blow on the head is? If you persist I 
shall tell her father.” 
The woman dropped her child, and looked 
at me in amazement. 
“Lands sake! tell Cyrus Stebbins! ’spose 
you do, who cares? do you think he’d dare to 
tell me I shouldn’t lick her when she was sas- 
sy? an’ if he did, do you ’spose I'd mind him? 
He knows his place better than that, I kin tell 
you; if he don’t, I'll teach him Melinda Steb- 
bins ain’t lived thirty odd years to have a man 
telling her she shall or she shan’t.” 
I took the trembling child by the hand and 
led her to a cool, shady place near the brook; 
cool water, a few kind woras, and a fairy story, 
soothed her after a time, hut convulsive gasps 
told me the hurt was not healed. As kindly 
as I knew how, I told her of her duty to her 
parents, and then walked back to the house 
with her, where she asked her mother’s pardon 
for not obeying promptly. It was a pretty pic- 
ture, and yetasad one. The old farm house 
kitchen—the mother coarse and shamefaced— 
the child penitent and fearful, as she said, in 
her sweet way, “Please forgive me, mamma, I 
didn’t mean to be naughty.”’ 
“See that you don’t do it again is all I’ve 
got to say,” was the reply, and little Janie 
came back to my side with her little bosom 
heaving. 
Up stairs we went to my own room, where 
another story soon overcame her troubles, and 
sleep fullowed. Noon brought Cyrus Stebbins 
home from church, and I could hear bis wife’s 
account of the daughter’s offense. 
‘“‘Wasn’t you pretty hard on the little one, 
mother? Janie means well.” Aud then, 
Cyrus was treated to a broadside, which, if 
not calculated to teach him his,place, drove 
him out of it, for he took his hat and left the 
house. . 
I had just finished reading those sweet 
words of Keble’s, beginning :— 
“The world’s a:room of sickness, where each 
heart 
Knows its own anguish and unrest; 


The truest wisdom there, and noblest art, 
Is his who skills of comfort best’ — 


when a flower fell into my lap. Leaning from 
the open window, I saw Mr. Stebbirts beneath 
it, looking sad and sorrowful. 

“You couldn’t tell me where the little one 
is, could you, Miss Ware ?” 

“Yes, she is here sleeping on my bed.”’ 





I understood her, however, one night, when 
1 slept at the rectory to oblige her. Mrs. Soft- 


him, If you are a man you will see to it this 
thing isnot repeated, but I could ‘not forget 
his words on the previous Sabbath :— 

“My wife has all the rights she wants; 
eitber of us would rather hear an owl screech, 
than a woman preach; it ain’t accordin’ to 
Scripter.” 

If I had said it, he would not have heard, 
however, for he was already on his way to the 
barn. 
bs me, how my thoughts have run away 
with me, and I was telling you about Aunt 
Judith—well she had arrived only two days 
before, and our family had attended Com- 
mencement in a body, except poor dear mam- 
ma, who is the sweet-suffering spirit of our 
household, We had enjoyed it evec so much ; 
my Cousin Winthrop had distinguished him- 
self, and my harum-scarum brother Ned did 
far better than papa expected. They all‘came 
to our house fora nice visit, bringing a tall, 
sad-eyed looking man they called Syd. Deering, 
whose praises Ned was constantly repeating. 
In the morning, Uncle Benjie had proposed a 
fishing scrape in the harbor, and I had been 
permitted the honor of preparing a lunch for 
them, receiving repeated instructions from 
Ned, such as :— 

“I say, sis, don’t put mustard on all the sand- 
wiches.” 

“Don’t forget my ‘Deviled ham.’ ” 

“Give us three bottles of cold coffee, will 
you ?—strong too;’’ and all the while, he was 
getting his lines ready, asking the servants to 
run hither and thither, and keeping every one 
in good humor with his nonsense. 

Never were “two boys,” as father calls them, 
more unlike. Ned, with his great warm heart 
and blundering ways, and Cousin Winthrop, 
with his easy, quiet manner, and eyes that see 
everything. He fastened a refractory hook, 
and yet found time to assist me in corking the 
bottles; he sliced the ham and stowed the 
lunch in the basket, and all was done so qui- 
etly, no one but myself seemed to notice it, 
aithough Deering looked at him once or twice 
from the corners of those queer gray eyes. 

I could not help exclaiming: “How handy 
you are, Winie; most men bungle, and have to 
be told at least a dozen times. Whata treas- 
ure Mrs. Winthrop Ware will possess!” 

“Perhaps you will tell her so one of these 
days.” 

“Oh yes, I shall say all manner of cous- 
inly things of you, be sure of that.’’ 

“What will you tell my wife, sis?” 

“Ob, that your heart is better than your 
head, dear.’’ 

“That’s a fact,’’ Ned responded, “‘I have en- 
vied Winthrop all my days; but I shall never 
be like him.” 

At last they were gone, and then I went up 
to Aunt Judith’s room, to see if all was done 
for her comfort, with a full determination not 
to touch any of her sharp points, and to make 
myself behave properly; how it came about, I 
hardly know, but soen we were engaged in an 
animated discussion. Papa had gone to the 
Hub, and before leaving in the morning, had 
purchased tickets for our entire party to at- 
tend the lecture in our new hall. Now, it had 
never entered my honored father’s head, that 
any man or woman could object to good words 
well spoken, whether they fell from the lips 
of Pall or Portia; consequently, when he re- 
turned to tell of his arrangement, and urge 
the “‘boys’’ to getup in ample season, our 
only thought was universal regret that our be- 
loved mother could not attend. Papa declar- 
ed that he would report it for her; Ned said 
he would illuminate it, and Winthrop agreed 
to repeat half, verbatim, if I would the other; 
but Aunt Judith, my proper, polite, pious aunt, 
had walked away to her room, followed by 
her daughter without uttering a word. 


Papa came home, and I met him as usual 
in the hall, telling him auntie would not at- 
tend. é 
“Nonsense,’’ he answered, “I will overcome 
all objections, Mousey,” and then, we went 
to mamma’s room. 

The boys came home with empty stomachs, 
a few fine mackerel, and blistered necks; of 
course,I gave them alla dose of cream and 
hurried them to prepare for dinner. 

It seemed to me those boys would never get 
tired of eating. Winthrop and Ned surprised 
even mamma, with their gastronomic perform- 
ances, 

At last, dessert was brought in, and I knew 
it was quite safe to begin the dreadful subject, 
so I gave papa a little touch under the table— 
he understood at once. 

“Judith,” said my father, “I want you to 
hear a lecture to-night, by a lady, who talks 
almost as well as you used to in prayer-meet- 
ing.” 

How I wanted to laugh. No wonder my 
father had been intrusted with an important 
mission abroad. 

Aunt Judith put down her knife and fork, 
preparatory to uttering what Ned calls one of 
her ‘‘squelchers,”’ when Winthrop spoke, in 
his calm, clear, steady way :— 

“Yes, mother, I feel greatly obliged to uncle. 
I have wanted you to hear her; she is so true 
and sincere, any map or woman must respect 
her.”’ 

“But, my son, you know I object to’’— 
“Yes, mother, so did 1; but you will go to- 
night for uncle’s sake and mine.” 


cle Benjie’s eyes sparkled, and mother looked 
down in her cup. ’ 

Wiuthrop has such quiet power, he knew 
he could conquer his mother, and aunt knew 
equally well, it was useless to contend with 
her darling. No, she argued, my whims must 
not spoil his visit; besides, we owe it to his 
uncle, for this house has been his home dur- 
ing all his college days. 

Cousin Lucretia, being one of those lovely 
negative characters, so much admired by a 
certain class of men, of course, remained si- 
lent; whatever her mother decided should be, 
must be, and at twenty-four, she had never 
been known to express an opinion without 
first consulting her father or mother. 

So we all went to the lecture. I overheard 
Mr. Deering trying to persuade my mother 
to let him remain and read to her, but she in- 
sisted on his going with us; then Deering said 
to Ned as they passed my room door :— 

“You are one of the fortunate ones, Ware, 
such a home and such a mother!” 

“Isn’t she one of ten thousand, and al- 
together lovely, Syd.? And I tell you sis, is not 
far behind her; but see here, you old fellow, 
they are not your style, not a bit of it; both of 
them believe heartily in a woman doing what- 
ever she wishes to, and can do well, without 
any parade or nonsense about it.’’ 

Just then, I coughed to let Ned know I was 
in my room, and I said to myself: “So you 
sneer at women, do you, Friend Deering? I 
shall watch you now.” 

Our seats that evening were arranged pre- 
cisely as I wished. Uncle Benjie, aunt, Mr. 
Deering and my father, sat in front of us, 
while Winthrop, Lucretia, Ned, and myself, 
were directly behind them. 

When the speaker began, Aunt Judith looked 
more haughty than usual; then, she became 
interested, and fiually, to my extreme amuse- 
ment, leaned forward, with a radiant face. I 
touched Winthrop’s arm; he, too, saw, and 
said to me, “The true woman is breaking 
through the crust; dear mother! her heart is 
in the right place.’’ 

I do wish I could manufacture, or mold over, 
a few men like Cousin Winthrop—he is so out- 
and-out good and substantial. 

Syd. Deering sat stern and silent; Uncle Ben- 
jie uttered a word now and then, in an explo- 
sive way, “Good,” “‘True,”’ “That’s so,” giving 
aunt an energetic nudge with his elbow. Papa 
sat, the elegant gentleman he always is, and 
listened respectfully. 

At last it was over and we started home. 
At the hall dvor I discovered aunt had failed 
to put her wrap up closely about her neck, 
and at once adjusted it forher—an unfortu- 
nate proceeding, which Ned, with provoking 
maliciousness took advantage of to march away 
with Lucretia. Winthrop fastened on papa’s 
arm, and I was left to the tender mercies of 
Mr. Deering. 

Now any girl of spirit would object to walk- 
ing five blocks with a man who thinks she is 
not his style, and she positively knows he is 
not hers. However, I must do it,so I took 
his proffered arm. Just as we turned the first 
corner, he said: “The speaker is 4 noble-look- 
ing woman, and evidently superior, but I 
should dislike extremely to see my wife in 
such a position.’ I madeno reply. 

“One cannot doubt the talent,’”’ he contin- 
ued, “but it does detract materially from a wo- 
man’s modesty and womaniliness to perform 
such tasks.’’ 

Iustinctively I drew my hand from his arm, 
but did not speak. 

“Do not let our differences of opinion make 
us enemies, Miss Ware; I should like to talk 
this over with you when we reach home,” 
“With all my heart,” I answered, “and then 
you can take advantage of Aunt Judith’s sup- 
port, and also my Cousin Lucretia’s. 1 wish 
for no better assistant than my own dear 
mother.” 

Mr. Deering went into such raptures over 
her, I tried my best to overlook his one-sided- 
ness, but the thorn rankled, and I wondered 
how I could endure this man’s society for six 
weeks. 

Mamma was on the parlor sofa waiting for 
us, and all joined in telling her of the remarks; 
Ned doing his promised illumination, in this 
style :— 

‘Yes, mother dear, when I get a wife who 
can talk like that, I shall subside and listen to 
her.”’ 

Winthrop and I took auntie’s wraps and 
Lucretia’s up stairs, while the latter arrranged 
herself in a graceful attitude in an easy chair. 
These Lucretias in society are my social blis- 
ter. Don’t you all kuow them? “Women 
who have nothing to do but look love'y, who 
ask for money and receive it; who demand at- 
tention anditis theirs; and whose selfishness 
is so covered with a coating of meekness 
and humility, the Lalf-blinded lookers-on, say 
only: “How lovely sheis;’ ‘Whatacharm- 
ing disposition!’ ‘How amiable and sweet!” 
and yet, this very woman exacts from you 
services you do not require of your own maid. 
She lives on the principle, if there be any prin- 
ciple about it, that the world is in debt to her, 
and must pay court, doing without a murmur | 
all she desires; while her duty is simply, to 
look amiable, agree with every one, say yes to 
all things, and be admired. Now I, Bessie 
Ware, being of sound mind as the lawyers 








“Thank you, Miss Ware,’’ he said meekly, 
and walked away. How I longed to say to 


Aunt Judith went on with her dinner. Un- 


woman deserves for being amiable, who is con- 
stitutionally too lazy to be anything else? and 
further ask how much praise does she merit 
for agreeing with every one, when she has not 
vitality or mental strength enough to speak for 
herself. Every sane person, who has studied 
character will agree with me, that the men, or 
women, who have conquered self, and come off 
victorious, are the ones who do the good 
and great work in life’s battles, while those 
who sit quietly, expecting to be waited upon, 
petted and flattered, never succeeded, simply 
because they never undertake; and asa gen- 
eral rule one finds them as the Cherub says of 
Mrs, Wilfer, “rather wearing.’’ Winthrop 
and I deposited our burdens in the cloak-room, 
and then he said in his old cousinly way: “So 
Mousey, too much Deering doesn't agree with 
you?” 

“I cannot endure him!” I exclaimed, “if you 
do not help me Winthrop, I shall forget he is 
our guest. Your Mouse is transformed into a 
small Vesuvius to-night.” 


“A voleano with a tender heart is a new 
thing, Mousey; warm-hearted ones are com- 
mon. But really, Deering is a splendid fel- 
low; slow and terribly conservative, but solid 
and true,’’ 

“Stupid and cold you mean,’’I retorted; 
please don’t ask me to sing to-night, Winie, 
I couldn’ t possibly.’’ 

“All right, let us go down,” he said. 

“Come, Bessie, said my father, you are 
wanted, war is declared, and I am nothing 
without my adjutant. Aunt Judith has en- 
listed Mr. Deering, and Ned is too lazy to 
help out his father, he plays audience with 
mamma and Lucretia.” 


Winthrop whispered as I took my seat near 
father, ‘‘Know prudent, cautious self-control 
is wisdom’s root,’”’ and then said aloud in his 
cheery way, ‘Auntie, let me share your sofa, 
and listen.” 

“Indeed not, Winie,’’ “you talk too well 
for that,” nevertheless he sat beside her. 

“I was saying to your uncle, my son,” said 
Aunt Judith in her precise tones, “that I should 
regret, yes, be horrified, to see a daughter of 
mine in the pulpit.” 

“And I say,” said Ned, “she needn’t be 
anxious unless Gousin Lou changes wonder- 
fully.” 

“I remarked,” said Mr. Deering, “that how- 
ever well a woman did, either in the pulpit or 
on the platform, a wife or sister of mine would 
be too precious for such contact; on ‘home’s 
high duties be her woman’s thoughts em- 
ployed.’ ’* 

My eyes snapped, but Winie smiled. 

And your old father says and thinks most se- 
riously, that we must “all work out in this 
world what God has worked in.” Sex has 
nothing to do with it. 

I waited a moment, for Winthrop to speak; 
as he did not, I said as calmly as my earnest- 
ness would permit: ‘‘Aunt Judith, do you re- 
member when you and I went into a crowd- 
ed church to hear a woman speak of the North 
End Mission ?”’ 

“Perfectly, my dear.’ 

“You remember you gave her fifty dollars, 
and said to me, ‘She is extremely modest, and 
ladylike,’ but you were not one bit horrified. 
Three years ago, you attended the exercises of 
our Normal School; Lucretia and myself read 
our essays from the pulpit, with eminent men 
sitting near us; you never for a moment 
thought it indelicate or improper.”’ 

“Not for a moment, my dear.’’ 

“Then, auntie, please tell me, if Mrs. Hana- 
ford, Mrs. Burleigh, or that sweet-voiced 
Quakeress, enters the same pulpit, and speaks 
to a similar audience the words of Our Re- 
deemer, is she immodest?”? Which theme is 
noblest, grandest, best,—the Master’s Love for 
sinful man, or the expression of our ideas on 
various topics ? 

“I could not speak like Mrs. Howe or Mrs. 
Livermore, but they do it so well, I never tire 
of hearing them, and to me, the foreign singer 
who comes on the same s.age, with her neck 
and arms exposed, and sings to you for hours, 
receiving just applause and showers of bou- 
quets, is not the equal in modesty, of our un-- 
pretending speakers, readers, or lecturers.’’ 

“I say, sis,” broke in Ned, “don’t study 
medicine any longer; be a D. D. instead.” 
‘You must confess, Miss Ware, that the po- 
sition must be embarrassing for any woman to 
face such an audience, a nameless something 
seems to repel a woman of delicacy.” 


“And that nameless something, when re-- 
duced by plain common sense, means cus- 
tom,” said Winthrop. 

“Please tell me, Mr. Deering,” I said, “if the 
nameless something disturbs you when you 
listen to Parepa or Nilsson? On the contrary, 
you are delighted, you seek an introduction; 
our best people give them parties, and no one 
calls them, immodest, or even ‘strong mind- 
ed;’ but, when a woman comes to you, gifted 
in another way, one whose intellect is more 
potent, even, than musical notes, whose words 
strike at wrong and sin everywhere, you sneer, 
and say, ‘Woman's Rights!" ” 

‘Bessie is correct,” said Winthrop, “‘if she 
can read her essays from the church pul- 
pit, without censure, surely another can 
preach God’s gospel without blame; if I had a. 
wife or daughter talented enough to do it, I 





say, would like to inquire how much credit a 


should be proud of her and say, God speed!” 
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Mary CLemMMER Awmes, through the col- 
umns of the New York Independent, makes a 
strong appeal to the women of America, from 
which we give the following extracts :— 

Let not the most fastidious American wo- 


she may possess for a political cause which 
she believes to be right, that thereby she in 
the slightest degree a the delicacy 
or dignity of tree womanhovd, It is the duty 
of every American woman, cialiy if she 
be a mother, to possess an intelligent know!l- 
of public measures, that she may define 

and defend to her children the principles of ac- 
tion and of government which she believes to 
be right. e American woman has a direct 
and pane interest in the administration of 
affairs. Deprived of the elective fran- 

chise, no less she is to every intent a citizen. 
She is as amenable to law, she is as subject 
to taxes, she is as much affected in her indus- 
tries, in means of subsistence, in her personal 
happiness, injustice and impolicy in gov- 
man. Practical opinion daily 
yields to women what the law refuses her. 
A man’s prejudices may be all arrayed against 
the very thought. of women at the polls. No 
less he personally respects and honors the in- 
telligent opinion of the woman in whom he 
confides, be she his mother, sister, wife, friend, 
or sweetheart. He is influenced by this opin- 
ion ; the more thoughtful, well-considered, and 
intelligent It is, the more he is influenced and 
the more he respects it. 

** *£* * & & 

The day is fast approaching when no Amer- 
ican man can see a single legal disability 
added to the natural burdens of woman, his 
counterpart and friend, without a sense of 
shame. American women, it is for you to 
hasten that day. No man will doit. By so 
much would you delay it could you give your 
alleg:ance to an attempted party which, while 
it shouts “reform,’’ sneers in your face, and 
ignores your presence in the body politic. 

American women, the intense political is- 
sue now pending is not of party, but of princi- 
ple. In solitude, far beyond the confusing 
outery of conflicting men, it is for you to be- 


hold the truth face to face, to defend it, to | 


maintain it, to do your part toward bringing 
it next November to triumph. 

Take the past, the disgraceful past of the 
Democratic party—its inhumanity, its oppres- 
sion of the weak, its pillars of power based on 
human bondage, its cruel caste, its lust for 
power at any cost, its inglorious death, its 
shameful resurrection! Study the past of the 
Republican party—the party true to every 
right and every possibility of human nature. 
Take first its dead—your dead and mine; the 
thousands slain to maintain the Government 
which Democrats sought to destroy. The 
Union secured by their blood; the enfran- 
chisement of five million slaves ; the proclama- 
tion which declared them free; the Ku-Klux 
law which secured life and liberty to the hum- 
blest, citizen of the South; the vast reduction 
of the national debt; the reform in Civil Ser- 
vice, the yearly reduction of the Income Tax; 

security, prosperity—these make a part 
of the work done and being done by the party 
of emancipation, freedom, and justice, Are 
you willing to say that its mission is accom- 
plished, or that its true place in the Govern- 
ment of the United States can be filled by 
another—the party of inhumanity, injustice, 
and wrong? 

You hear much about the corruption of the 
Civil Service. The enemies of President 
Grant accuse him of insincerity in professing 


to wish its reform. Let me say that the wo- | 


men of the United States owe to President 
Grant their profound gratitude for the reform 
which he has accomplished in their behalf in 
the departments of Washington, and for the 

ition to which he has promoted them in 
the Civil Service. General Grant is not a talk- 
ing or writing man. We cannotjudge him by 
words or theories; we must measure him by 
his deeds. In reference to women—their du- 
ties, their destinies, their opportunities—in 
speech, General Grant is as reticent.as on 
other subjects. But in no phase of his char- 
acter does he show to such absolute advan- 
taze as in his relations to women. The man 
who in himself creates a happy home, who 
loves and honors his wife, who loves his daugh- 
ter as he loves nothing on earth, is, as a man, 
entitled to the honor of all women. The man 
who is high priest of his home, as his wife is 
its priestess—faithful to its duties, true to its 
love, satisfied in its beatitudes—he only is the 
man worthy of the high reverence of true wo- 
men. It is a matter of minor importance 
what General Grant’s persona! opinion may be 
of woman’s voting, while he has proved 


through his entire Administration, by his | 
acts, that evep in their present imperfectly | 


educated state he believes them fit w bold po- 
sitions of public responsibility and trust. He 
has made women posimistresses in almost 


every State of the Union, and his appointment | 


of Miss Van Lew as postmistress of Rich- 
mond, Virginia, was an act practically worth 
more to their advancement than a thousand 
fine-spun orations on the rights of women. 
Miss Van Lew, a native of Virginia, suffered 
everything but death for her loyalty to the 
Union during the war in the capital of Vir- 
ginia; yet threugh it all she gave her money 
aud almost her life to suffering soldiers. Her 
house was their hospital, and sbe their loving 
and faithful nurse. The war over, she impov- 
erisbed in fortune and broken in health, tbe 
brave soldier remembered the brave woman. 
He asked it as a personal favor that the Sen- 
ate would confirm his nomination of Miss Van 
Lew as postmistress of Richmond. “He gave 
it to me himseif,” said Miss Van Lew, with 
tears in ber voice. “As be placed it in my 
hand, he said: ‘Madam, J wish you could 
know the pleasure I feel in giving you this 
commission.” The office is a valuable one. 
Of course, there are may men who waut it, 
many who have tried to get it. Every little 
while a cry is made about a woman holding so 
important a trust. Nevertheless, Miss Van 
Lew is still postmistress of Richmond. 
— a oo a 

I appeal to the average American woman, 

80 patriotic, so clear- ,80 warw-bearied, 


80 worthy to be honored aud beloved wher- | 


ever she may be—iu schovi, in shop, by ber 
own hearthside. Do not do the injustice to 
yourself to say, because you have no public 
vote or voiee, that you have no influence ov 


public opinion. Every one of you help to | 


make public opmiion. You make one-half of 
the mation. in perception, in patrictism, in 


devotion to principle, in every essential of the 
highest humanity, you are quite the equal of 
the other half. 

“ese ee @ 

Horace Greeley at the head of the Republi- 
can party, pledged to its sacred past, conse- 
crated to its present and future, would be an 
object whom every Republican might venerate. 
Horace Greeley, the candidate of Tammany, 
the chosen of disap inted office-seekers, of 
adventurers cloaked in Reform, the last chance 
of power to a party pledged to the destructfon 
of every principle which he ever defended; 
Horace Greeley selling his great record for the 
pottage of four years of presidential power— 

e even in triumph could bring nothing but 
anarchy and shame to his country. I appeal 
to you, American women—so far as my 
words may reach, praying that they may pene- 
trate beyond my most sanguine dream: not 
be deluded by fine words, enthralled by fair 

romises. Do we gather figs from thistles? 

y their fruits ye shall know them, Are you 
willing that the government of your country 
be committed to changelings, peculators, and 
traitors? Such are the men who lead the 
“Liberals,” however honest be those whom 
they have ensnared and gathered into their 
net. Women of the United States, by your 
patriotism of ten years ago, say not that with- 
out a vote you can do nothing. You can do 
everything. What isa ballot to your personal 
influence? Not a woman lives who does not 
influence at least one man. Save his vote 
from a bad cause; it is as much as if you your- 
self had voted. If you have no vote, so much 
the more should you represent in yourself and 
by yourself the dignity of womanhood, the re- 
sponsibility of citizenship, and the sacredness 
of principle. 
THE FOURTEENTH PLANK AND THE & 
TRIBUNE. 

How came the fourteenth plank in the Phil- 
adelphia platform? Woman Suffrage Repub- 
licans found a sufficient fulcrum, put their lever 
under, pried in the plank, and wedged it there 
securely in the midst of a multiplicity of other 
good planks—henceforth as firm and as solid 
as they. A similar effort, undertaken in time 
at Cincinnati, where all the elements were 
pliant, would have riveted a similar or better 
plank into that kindred platform. But what 
was done at Cincinnati? Our friends there, 
among the most zealous, honest workers, yet 
belong to the largely uncalculating ring of the 
respectable woman suffragists, They asked all 
or notbing: recognition as delegates ; and such 
recognition in their plank as no large party in 
this or any other country would be likely to 
graut. These claims they presented with char- 
acteristic, downright, but most unpolitical 
Strategy. Great is Miss Anthony in creating 
wholesome agitation; but when any political 
party accepts a broader suffrage plank at her 
direct instigation, it will be time to credit every 
endorsing member with active, strong convic- 
tions of his own in that direction. 

Could we call for a count of the genuine 
“universal” suffragists, it is by no means cer- 
tain that the majority would be found in the 
Republican ranks. We should include neither 
President Grant nor possible-President Gree- 
ley; probably not Gratz Brown; and if Henry 
Wilson is prepared heroically to endorse Wo- 
man Suffrage, then he lost an excellent oppor- 
tunity, in his letter of acceptance, of giving 


when a few more wise women wisely demand 
a removal of all political disabilities, imposed 
solely on account of sex, all classes of Ameri- 
can politicians must concede this more or less 
graciously. There is a natural limit even to 
inconsistency. 

We have no right to ask that politicians 
shall endorse our views as to the great good 
which we believe will accrue to the country, 
and to women themselves. Precedent and sen- 
timent and caution are on the other side; jus- 
tice and logic and hope are with us; let us 
hold to the demand that the politicians shall 
remove our political disfranchisement, what- 
ever their personal views as to the real desira- 
bility and expediency of this measure, on 
grounds as old as our revolution, and as sure 
to win for us as for our forefathers, 

Endorsement from the whole of any great 
party can be forced up no higher than the av- 
erage Opinion and practice already secured, 
illustrated by the fourteenth plank. Removal 
of legal disabilities ! should be our political 
watchword, The good and the bad can alike 
join in that work, compelled to it by a logical 
necessity; and they can, if necessary, comfort- 
ably fay the burden of responsibility for the 
subsequent results upon the willing shoulders 
of the claimants, We may be sure that no 
honest or prudent politician will persistently 
refuse to allow women, as responsible human 
beings, to decide for themselves whether or 
not voting will prove to be one of the best 
means of securing the highest interests of 
American womanhood, 

ANTOINETTE BROWN BLACKWELL. 





FOREIGN ITEMS. 


BANQUET IN THE PALAIS ROYAL 


Our last-received number of the Avenir des 
Femmes is almost wholly filled with articles 
bearing on a manifestatory festival, held at 
the Café Carazza (Palais Royal), in favor of 
the Civil Emancipation of Women. The 
speakers were deputies Edouard Laboulaye, 
(of the Institute), Henri de Locretelle, and 
Alfred Naguet; M. Ad. Géruolt, chief editor 
of the Opinion Nationale; Charles Lemonnier, 
publisher; Mile. Maria Desraimes, Mme. An- 
gélique Amaud, and M. Léon Richer. An elo- 
quent and enthusiastic letter was read from 
M: Victor Hugo, who has for forty years, 
been a champion of this cause, He says, 
among other beautiful things: “It is necessary 
for the Legislators to take counsel of the 
thinkers, for statesmen, too often superficiai, 
to take into account the profound labor of 
writers, and for those who make laws to obey 
those who make morals, It is at this price 
that social peace is to be had.” 

There was also a very cordial note from M. 
Louis Blanc, who had fully intended to be 
present. The number of distinguished guests 
was large, and the occasion animated. The 
French papers in general seem to have no- 
ticed the occasion freely, some with friendly 
pleasure, others in a spirit of sarcastic hostil- 





testimony to which the whole civilized world 


words should rise no higher than their source 
—the noted fourteenth plank—will probably 
cost him nearly as much feminine sympathy 
as Mr. Greeley’s Tribune editors (with his 
knowledge and consent doubtless) have sac- 
rificed in his behalf during all the recent 
years in which the Tribune bas not treated 
our claims with respectful consideration. But 
the Tribune, even while it caviled and criti- 
cised, has unfalteringly advocated the “wider 
| fields of usefulness.” That fact, and its earlier, 
| more generous aid, should be fairly remem- 
| bered. 

Mr. Greeley personally is an ingrained be- 
liever in work and workers, whether men or 
| women. He has expressed no contempt for 
“the female intellect;’ but he has written 
many strong words of a very opposite charac- 
ter; he has always manifested a chronic impa- 
| tience at the indolence, the timidity, the gen- 
eral want of self-reliant, persevering courage, 
which alone have been needed in order to 
| open better and higher doors to women in 











every department of human effort: That this | 


man, if at the head of the nation, would dis- 
criminate against women as clerks, post-mis- 


tresses, or Government employees in any de- | 


partment to which they have yet attained is 
incredible. 
| record and his best nature. 


Mr.Greeley said: “You and I kuow that Wo- 
| man Suffrage means free-love.” At the first 
reading, it was a sharp and terrible personal 
injury—an insult to all womanhood. Subse- 
quently, I have come to regard it almost with 
gratitude; as I should regard the work of a 
surgeon, who, in vigorously probiug a malig- 
nant ulcer, not only thrust deeply into the 
bealthy flesh, but bound up the wound with 
needlessly caustic and stinging remedies. If 
the ulcer is ever so little the better for such 
| characteristic, old-school treatment, we may | 
well be content. To argue from it, as has 
been done, that when the majority or even a 
considerable minority of women demand suf- 
frage, Mr. Greeley will oppose them by consti- 
tuting himself a mora) wwpire, aud also by dis- 
| crediting his life-long belief in the rights of 
majorities, is most unwarranted. In truth, | 


= 


must have listened with respect. Mr. Wilson’s 
superfluous care that his then momentous | 


He must first belie his whole | 


I do not forget that dreadful letter in which | 





ity, and all with a liveliness truly gallic in its 


tone. 
FLORENCE. 


| We have received from this city a prospec- 


| tus of the Cornelia, a literary review, devoted- 


| “principally to the moral and material inter- 


ests of Italian women, under the patronage of | 


| the ministry of Public Instruction,” also, from 
| the pen of its future editress, Mme. de Luna, 
la pamphlet on the Florentine Exposition of 
| female labor, and the education of women in 
| Italy, from which we take the following :— 

| “In Geneva very many women are employ- 
|ed in watch making, either in shops or at 


| home; in Austria there are ladies much is- | 
| tinguished as photographers, and in London, | 


| Pesth, and other cities, typographical estab- 
| lishments where the direction and the work 
| are all done by women. The sight of foreign- 
ers, to whom nature has certainly not given 
minds more acute than our own, uniting with 
| earnestness aud perseverance to open for 
| themselves new and honorable ways of occu- 
pation, will, perhaps, be for us Italians a spur 
| to action, and to the redemption of the years 
disastrously lost through inertia. 
| . 23. 2? Fw = 
“But not least among the advantages 
| which we hope to obtain from this expo- 
sition will be the birth among us of a spirit 
| of emulation and of that solidarity of interest 


which women should begin to feel in common, 
e- & & e 


‘From time to time, societies have made 
a little head amoung us, attempts at associa- 
tions for ends philanthropic or educational, 
but these have soon withered in the unfavor- 
able surrounding atmosphere. It is not thus 
outside of Italy, and especially in America, 
Germany and England, countries in which 
numberless associations of women are seen to 
spring up, with different objects indeed, but 
always bearing on the position which they de- 
sire to occupy in the world.” J. B. A. 


—<——_— 


HOW REUBEN HALEY WAS RECLAIMED. 


The above is the title of a story that ap- 
pears in the August number of the Ludies’ 


tepository, Queen of the Mouthlies, aud one 
| 


abandoning their follies then, if they cannot 
be made to see them before; but would it not 
be very much better if’ woman could be so 
qualified for the important position of wife, 
which the story clearly implies is the high- 
est and noblest mission, and to which we make 
no objections, before a good husband had 
been made a martyr for years to her false ideas 
of wifely duties. And we most respectfully 
ask of this distinguished journal, that while it 
circumscribes our limits to the time-honored 
dogma of woman’s sphere, and pictures the 
women who do not believe in voting as an- 
gels compared with those who do believe, and, 
believing dare maintain at least their right to 
believe, that it furnish therein better models 
for American women to emulate than Bessie 
Green, or Mrs. Haley. 

The story begins, ‘Women clamor to vote; 
they want to wield an influence. They do 
not know what a powerful influence for good 
or evil they can wield in the sphere they think 
so limited, the bonds of which they wish to 
break,”? 

It ie the fact of these bonds which makes 
many women dissatisfied with the sphere doc- 
trine. We know there are natures so weak and 
amiable as to delight in hugging the chains 
that bind them, bi& there are others again 
not so passive ; and when these poisoned links 
press down into their flesh, they have the 
courage and determination to break the bonds 
and cast the fetters from them. 

The story tells us of a well-bred young 
farmer, who, at the age of twenty-six (a very 
suitable age to marry), became the sole heir of 
his father’s farm; that he coprted a buxom, 
rosy lass of twenty-two, and made her Prime 
Minister of the dairy and the house. “Reuben 
found her everything he could wish; kind, af- 
fectionate, careful, and industrious.” With 
all these favorable conditions, together with 
her thorough knowledge of the domestic arts, 
she ought to have made her home pleasant, 
and husband happy. But the sequel shows 
she did neither. Soon after their marriage 
the demon work took possession of her brain, 
and, as her powers of endurance proved great- 
er than her husband's, he was soon worked 
into a hopeless decline. The farm must be 
abandoned, and he sought to regain his health 
by removing to the village. Here he engaged 
in a light business for diversion, and took a 
few boarders for company. Bessie, it is said, 
gave up her reading as soon as married, and 
so persecuted her husband as to compel him 
to do likewise, He was also driven to the ne- 
cessity of spending his evenings away from 
home, that he might escape the merciless in- 
flictions of her never wearying tongue. 

The first door that opened to receive him 
was a Billiard Saloon, and he sought the rest 
and recreation there that his own home re- 
fused him. The inevitable consequences fol- 
lowed, and dissipation and disease very early 
brought the promising young farmer to the 
verge of the grave. 

At this juncture of affairs, Mrs. Haley opens 
her eyes, and is enabled to make the impor- 
tant discovery, “that, in devoting so much at- 
tention to the material comforts she bas driv- 
en out the true spirit of home.’ The story 
closes with a scene of domestic felicity greatly 
hightened by the infelicities of these early 
years, and, by a mere stroke of the pen, trans- 
| forms this woman into a model wife, and pre- 

sents her as a reproach to clamorous women 
who ask to vote. 

We know a great many women who firmly 
| believe in their right to the ballot, but we do 
not know one of this number who fails so ut- 
| terly in the discharge of her duties as wife as 
| did Mrs. Haley. 

The objections to this style of literature are 

| varied and obvious. First its teachings are 

| false. “Men generally die as they live,” and 

| men, or women either, do not change so sud- 

| denly, and the differences between the “Angel 
and the Demon” are not so convertible. 

Neither do we admire the model, here 
drawn, more than the faithful, affectionate 
| wife who never thus fatally erred. Nor do 
we believe so dark a shadow to be essentially 
necessary to enliven the picture. It may do 
very well in romance, but in reality the scene 
is more satisfactwry without the shading. 

Again: Some women are not willing to be 
regarded as mere parasites. The possibilities 
of a healthy growth upon some parent stalk 
are not sufficiently certain. They believe that 
they are at least as independent in their ex- 
istence as are the sternersex. And, while all 
persous capable of philosophizing must under- 
stand that each is dependent on and inucom- 
plete without the other, there are some wo- 
men who venture to doubt that the perfection 





the other. As to which is most capable of 
maintaining a separate and independent ex- 
istence, judge ye. Man left to himself alone 
is as a wave of the sea “tossed and driven.” | 
Woman thus left will lead a quiet practical | 
| life, hardly conscious that she is a goud deal | 
jess than half a unit. 
It is this popular teaching of the literature 
of our day that we wish to combat, this idea | 
that all women are mere satellites, shining | 
only by borrowed light; designed to revolve | 


of the best literary jouruvals for women pub- ;} with uverring certainty around their superior | 


lished in this country. 
Of course, there cav be no objections to wo- | 


imen discovering their errors late in life, aud | man is the superior, and woman the lesser | for a circular. 


| ~“man. 


This theory operates very well as long as 
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light. But when this ratio is reversed, as it 
sometimes is, with these terrestrial rather 
than celestial bodies, the centrifugal attrac- 
tion becomes greater than the centripetal, and 
woman, true to the laws of revolving bodies, 
flies off in a tangent, far beyond the conve- 
nient orbit marked out for her to walk in, and 
in which she would shed most genial warmth, 
and light, and beauty. 

Hence, a disordered realm. 

But the question is not so much, whence 
the confusion, as how order 1s to be brought 
out of this chaos. As this is a question which 
has puzzled philosophers, and baffled the skill 
of statesmen in all ages, it is not probable that 
it will be satisfactorily settled here. 

But when this law of satellites is regulated 
by some rule less absurd and arbitrary than 
mere sex, when both sexes are allowed to as- 
sume their proper place according to the un- 
erring law of gravitation, independent of these 
artificial and futile restraints designed to 
mark for each a course not suited to the in- 
flexible law of nature, the matter will be help- 
ed considerably. 

When the magazine of intelligence ex- 
plodes and scatters this “sphere’’ doctrine to 
the four winds of heaven, when women lay 
aside tlie ancient custom of intrenching them- 
selves within a thick wall to prevent the in- 
vasion of an enemy, and when the aggressions 
of science and sound polity batter down the 
bulwark of prejudice, when woman ventures 
upon her true position, defended only by the 
battlements of justice, truth, and reason, then 
will a new era dawn upon her domain, and 
with her emancipation will come freedom to 
the race, Cc. A. B. 

Derroir, Aug. 9, 1872, 


—<--— 


SEX VERSUS HUMANITY. 


The great evil which women have to com- 
plain of is that they are always regarded as 
women rather than as human beings, endowed 
with the same faculties, the same needs, the 
same interests, and the same responsibilities, 
as are all the race, and consequently requiring 
the same freedom of action, and the same pro- 
tection from government, In order for them 
to develop their powers; they must have free- 
dom in all directions. It matters little whether 
the chains that bind them are laws or cus- 
toms, public sentiment or absolute control, 
for the one is just as cramping to the mass of 
human beings as the other, A few iu all classes 
will rise above the controlling influence of cus- 
tom and public opinion, but only a few; and, 
with the training which has kept woman ina 
subject state for so many generations, it is uot 
to be expected that she would in many iustan- 
ces, brave the ridicule and scorn that is heaped 
upon her whenever she steps out of the nar- 
row groove in which her life has ran for cen- 
turies. 

In the treatment of woman, sex has taken 
the foremost place, and all else has been made 
subservient to it. That sex modifies the 
character, and determines it to be different 
in many ways is clear, but that it should be 
regarded as so powerful that the whole nature 
is changed by it, so that the needs and aspi- 
rations, nay, even the personal rights, are af- 
fected by it, is an extreme exaggeration. 

When women are regarded as a part of the 
human family, and not as women, we shall 
see the dawn of a brighter day, both for men 
and women; for all which tends towards 
greater justice, and complete equality in the 


developmert and elevation of woman. 

Are not the interests of all classes so inti- 
mately bound together that it is impossible te 
separate them? Are not women a part of 
every family, of every church, of every State? 
and is not their life a part of the life of every 
community? How then can they be dwarfed 
and notdwarf men? Are not all men children 


of women, and are they not dependent on 
their mothers for a,part of their hereditary 
qualities ? 

How blind, then, is the selfishness that seeks 
to subject one-half of the race, in order to dig- 
nify and ennoble the other. The fable of the 
dog and the shadow is a good illustration of 
the result. 

That women are different from men, supe- 
rior in some ways, inferior in others, is only a 
proof that they complement each other, and 
that both are needed in all that interests the 
race; and when their united action is felt in 
making laws and executing them, in educa- 
tion, iu the ministrations of religion, in the 
healing of the sick, and in all the organized 
charities and penal institutions of the world, 

we shall see the grand harmony that God de- 
| signed when he made woman a help-meet for 
man. Mercy B. JACKSON. 











TO CAPITALISTS. 


: - | [#" Women or others desiring to lend money for a 
is all op the one side or the dependence all on 


term of years,at ten per cent. interest, payable semi- 
annually at the lender's own bank, and secured upon 
the beautiful farms of Iowa, the security to be worth 
in all cases at least three times the sum loaned, and 
guaranteed by the lowa Loan and Trust Company (of 


| which Ex Gov. Merrill is Prgsident), for full particu- 


lars will address, , 
LIZZIE BOYNTON HARBERT, 
Des Moines, lowa. 





CONCORD, VT., 
Is just the place where those who have chronic dis- 
eases should come and leave their ailments. Those 
who have scarcely been able to walk for years are 


soon able ty walk around over our hills, and drink in 
the charming scenery of the White Mountains, so 
near us. Our treatment is pleasant, siniple, yet 
mighty in its results, Enclose stamp either to J. A 
TENNEY, M. D., or MARTHA WILLIAMS, M. D.,, 
at Aug. 3. 


treatment of the race, tends, inevitably, to the 
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